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[Alterations of Psalms and Hymns, and indeed the} consequent on the adoption of the vernacular lan- 
whole subject of this part of Public Worship, has lately guage in the office-books of the Reformation, must 


attracted many writers for newspapers in this coun- | be reckoned the immediate disuse of all the hymns 
try. It is a matter dear to us, and we suppose to all our 


readers. But it is doubtful whether they will be able to | of the W estern Church. That treasury, into 
bear with a writer, who “rides rough-shod” over us all, which the saints of every age and country had 
in the style of the following article from the Christian | poured their contributions, delighting, each in his 
Remembrancer. The readers of the Living Age will generation, to express their hopes and fears, 
please hold that able work responsible, and not blame us, | their joys and sorrows, in language which should 
for we are in the same condemnation with all others. | | be the heritage of their Holy Mather to the end 
1. Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs. By | of time—those noble hymns, which had solaced 
Isaac Warts, D. D. | anchorets on their mountains, monks in their cells, 
> 


2. A Collection of Hymns, for the Use of the people | priests in bearing up against the burden and heat 
~—e By the Rev. Joun Westey, | of the day, missionaries in girding themselves for 


| 
3. Hymns founded on various Texts of the Holy martyrdom—henceforth they became as a sealed 
Scriptures. By Pui Dovpriner, D. |e and as a dead letter. The prayers and 
4. A Collection of Hymns for Social Worship ; | collects, the versicles and responses, of the earlier 
more particularly designed for the use of the Church might, without any great loss of beauty, 
Tabernacle and Chapel Congregations. By|be preserved; but the hymns, whether of the 


Grorce Wuirertetp, M. A. sevenfold daily office, of the weekly commemora- 
5. The Olney Hymns. 











‘tion of creation and redemption, of the yearly 
) } : 5. g' ore e 4 ‘ : : t: 
¥ 6. Hymns weg ing Passages of Scripture. By revolution of the Church’s seasons, or of the birth- 
Puomas Ketry. aoe 
é 7. Hymns. By Avevsrvs Toruapy, M. A. | days to glory of martyrs and confessors—those 
8. Hymns. By Reoinatp Heser, D. D. Lord | hymns by which day unto day had uttered speech, 
Bishop of Caleutta. and night unto night had taught knowledge—they 


9. The Cottage Hymn-Book. Published by the} could not, by the hands then employed in ecclesi- 
Religious Tract Society. | astical matters, be rendered into another, and that 


he Chricti en ‘ vote ; 
10. The Christian Psalmist : Hymns selected and | a then comparatively barbarous, tongue. One 
original. By James Montcomery. 


11. A Selection of Psalms and Hymns. By the | sary the Reformers made—the version of the 
Rev. C. Suszox, M. A. | Vent Creator Spiritus in the Ordinal ; and that, so 
12. A Selection of Psalms and Hymns. Revised far perhaps fortunately, was the only one. Cranmer, 
for the use of Percy Chapel. By the Rev. | indeed, expressed some casual hope that men fit 
James H. Stewart, A. M. , for the office might be induced to come forward ; 
13. Psalms and Hymns, adapted to the Services of | but the very idea of a hymnology of the time of 


o ~— of _— Selected by the Rev. | Henry VII. may make us feel thankful that the 

. J. Hau, M. A. ere ee : 

14. Hymni Ecclesia : e Breviario Pariziensi. a i ie “on sey ah sit. Sh 

15. Hymni Ecclesia: e Breviariis Romano, Saris- | e Uhuren of Engiand had, then, to walt. She 
buriensi, Eboracensi, et aliunde. had, as it has been well said, to begin over again. 


16. Thesaurus Hymnologicus. Confecit H. A.) There might arise saints within herself, who, one 
Danie. _ by one, should enrich her with hymns in her own 
. Translations from the Roman, §c., Breviaries,| |anguage ; there might arise poets, who should be 


by Bishop Mant, CopenanpD, CHANDLER, | capable of supplying her office-books with versions 
Isaac Wituiams, J. Wictiams, Caswa.t, 


i caniieenite tie of the hymns of earlier times. In the mean time 
18. A Selection of Hymns, for Public and Private | *he Psalms were her Ore 5 and aes a wes 
Use. London: J. Masters. | the loss she had sustained, she might be content 
19. Hymns for the Public Worship of the Church. | to suffice herself with those, and expect in patience 
Leicester : J. S. Crossley. the rest. 


=. The S. Saviour's | Leeds] Collection of Hymns.| But the people, reduced in great measure to the 
31. peta By oe W ‘Ka, = 50-! prose of a read service, clamored for metrical 
> oN, 5 ne ee Seer ne compositions of some kind, which would necessitate 
22. Nursery Rhymes. By Jane Tayior. F . : 
: 23. The Child's Christian Year. a portion of music ; and Sternhold and Hopkins 
24. Hymns for Children, in accordance with the| atose to supply the want. With their versions, 
Catechism. By the Rev. J. M. Near, M. A.| or rather perversions, of the Psalms, of the Ten 


25. Hymns on the Catechism. By the Rev. Isaac| Commandments, of the Creed,* of the Te Deum, 

Watane, B. BD. * One specimen of the theology of the New Version of 
. . ah, (Ye ne s 7 gy New Version of 
° Hymns for Lattl: Claldren. By the Author of the Apostles’ Creed is worth quoting. ‘* The forgiveness 
** The Lord of the Forest,” &§c. of sins,” so clearly explained in the Nicene Creed io mean 


, : . the ‘‘ One baptism for the remission of sins,” is thus par- 
Amonc the most pressing of the inconveniences aphrased :— 
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and of the other prose hymns of the Church, she 
was contented for nearly a century and a half. To 
Sternhold and Hopkins, however, we are indebted 
for one hymn of striking pathos ; that which com- 
mences,— 

O Lord, turn not thy face away ! 


The Puritans were satisfied with the use of the 
Psalms and some few, but very few, compositions 
of their own teachers ; and an English hymn-book 
was unknown. 

Although between the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Revolution several sacred lyrics 
of great beauty were added to our literature by 
Crashaw, and Herbert, and Wither, and Henry 
Vaughan, and others; and though the Countess 
of Pembroke, and Crashaw, undertook, and not 
altogether unsuccessfully, versions of the Psalms ; 
it would be difficult to specify more than four 
hymns, in any way suited to the service of the 
Church, which were composed during that period. 
Two of them are George Herbert's, and are there- 
fore in every one’s hands. We refer to those 
which commence— : 


Ye glorious spirits, who, after all your bands, 


and— 
Teach me, my God and King 


The other two will probably be new to our readers, 
and we shall quote a portion of each. 

The first is by the dramatic poet, Shirley, who, 
whatever might have been the excesses of his youth, 
died a.true penitent; and it reads to our ears 
very much like a penitential ‘* prose’ from some 
earlier Breviary :-— 

Canst thou, O Lord, forgive so soon 
A soul hath sinned so Jong? 
Canst thou submit thyself to one 
That loads thee still with wrong ? 
Canst thou invite me to repent, 
And woo me to return? 
And will thine anger, Lord, relent, 
And bid me cease to mourn? 
It is no merit of my own, 
But blood of Him that died, 
Our elder Brother, and thy Son, 
Whom my sins crucified. 
For every drop of crimson dye 
Thus shed to make me live, 
O wheretore, wherefore have not I 
A thousand souls to give? 
Undoubtedly, there is much of the old spirit 
here; but there is also much of that individual- 
izing tendency which makes modern hymns as 
carefully employ, as the ancient scrupulously 
avoided, the singular number. 

The other to which we alluded is the follow- 
ing ; we will not mention the author till the reader 
has concluded it :— 


Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than he went through before : 
Forgiveness of repented sins 
Through Christ our Sacrifice. 
{In a similar spirit the Gloria in Excelsis is called the 
“ Thanksgiving in the Church Communion Service ;” and 
this in a Prayer-book 
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He that into God's kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door. 

Come, Lord, when grace hath made me meet 
Thy blessed face to see ; 

For if thy work on earth be sweet, 
What must thy glory be ? 

Then I shall end my sad complaints, 
And weary, sinful days, 

And join with those triumphant saints 
That sing Jehovah’s praise. 

My knowledge of that life is small ; 
The eye of faith is dim: 

But ’t is enough that Christ knows all, 
And I shall be with him! 


Now let us clothe these verses in an ancient 
dress ; and when we have made one or two slight 
alterations, the reader will, perhaps, not think 
them altogether unworthy of earlier times :-— 


Per nulla nos Christus vocat 
Nisi Ipse pracessit loca : 
Qui gloriam querit Dei 
Hoe debet ire tramite. 


Veni, Redemptor, dum Tuo 
Nos prepares adventui : 
Tam suavi si pro Te labor 
Quid gloria tecum frui? 
Nullus metus, nullus dolor, 
Nullo gravantur crimine, 
Quo mille mille celitum 
Hymnis vacant perennibus : 


Si scire nondum Patriam 
Terrena prevalet fides, 
At novit omne, Qui voca 
Et nos futuros hospites. 


And yet the author was Richard Baxter! 

We are carried on perforce, then, from the 
era of Sternhold and Hopkins to that of Tate and 
Brady—a still lower abyss of wretchedness. Con- 
sidering what the court and age was, the Poet 
Laureate of the end of the seventeenth century 
was hardly the man to versify a Psalm of peni- 
tence or praise. 

About the time of the publication of the New 
Version, Bishop Ken composed those hymns, two 
of which form the whole recognized, though un- 
accredited, hymnology of the English Church. 
Addison published his two versions from the 
Psalins ; and those three lyrics, 


How are thy servants blessed, O Lord ! 


When all thy mercies, O my God! 
and, 
When rising from the bed of death ; 


which, however sweet in themselves, could never 
by any possibility be suitable for the offices of the 
Church. Dryden versified the Veni Creator Spi- 
ritus, and Roseommon the Dies Ira, the two Jast 
lines of which he repeated with great fervor on 
his death-bed. 

It is surprising, at that time, how strong the 
objection seems to have been against metrical com- 
positions in public worship. Bishop Compton, of 





London, mentions in his commendatory notice of 
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Tate and Brady, “‘the unhappy objection which 
had lain against it ;”? as an antidote to which the 
warrior-prelate ‘‘ did heartily recommend unto his 
brother” the New Version. ‘To the New Ver- 
sion, then, William and his court betook them- 
selves ; but the villages of England clave to Stern- 
hold and Hopkins; and, with Hannah More’s 
Squire— 

They thought ’t would show a falling state, 

If Sternhold should give way to Tate. 

The objection among the Dissenters seems at 
that time (so thoroughly a popular religion will 
change !) to have been as strong, as we shall see 
presently, till Dr. Watts came out first with his 
Hymns, in three books, and then with his para- 
phrase of the Psalms. From his time, in or out 
of the English Church, a succession of hymn- 
writers, such as they are, have appeared ; and it 
will be our duty to notice in turn Watts, the 
Wesleys, Doddridge, Newton, Cowper, Toplady, 


Beddome, Kelly, and Montgomery, before we turn | 


to more modern writers, and to more practical 
points.* 

Dr. Watts’ Preface, which is now seldom re- 
printed, contains a great portion of curious matter. 
The following passage is worth quoting, as forcibly 
stating the very exact converse of the Church’s 
theory :-— 


I never could persuade myself that the best 
way to raise a devout frame in plain Christians 
was to bring a king or captain into their churches, 
and let him lead and dictate the worship in his own 
style of royalty, or in the language of a field of 
battle. Does every menial servant in the assembly 
know how to use these words devoutly—‘* When I 
receive the congregation, I will judge uprightly ;”’ 
‘* A bow of steel is broken by mine arms ;”’ ** As 
soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me?” 
Would I encourage a parish clerk to stand up in 
the midst of a country church, and bid all the people 
join with his words, and say, ‘* 1 will praise thee 
upon a psaltery ;”’ or, * 1 will open my dark saying 
upon the harp;’? when even our cathedrals sing 
only to the sound of an organ, most of the meaner 
churches can have no music but the voice, and 
some will have none desides? Why, then, must 
all that will sing a psalm at church use such words, 
as if they were to pray upon the harp and psaltery, 
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imposed upon their tongues; where he relates his 
own troubles, his banishment, or peculiar deliver- 
ances ; where he speaks like a prince, a musician, 
or a prophet ; or where the sense is so obscure that 
it cannot be understood without a learned commen- 
tator. 


On these principles, then, Dr. Watts set to 
work ; and flattered himself that he was sensibly 
improving the words of inspiration. 


In all places I have kept my grand design in 
view, and that is, to teach my author to speak like 
a Christian. For why should 1 now address God 
my Saviour in a song with burnt sacrifices of fat- 
lings, and with the incense of rams? Why should 
I pray to be sprinkled with hyssop, or recur to the 
blood of bullocks and goats?) Why should I bind 
my sacrifice with cords to the horns of an altar, or 
sing the praise of God to high-sounding cymbals, 
when the Gospel has shown me a nobler atonement 
for sin, and appointed a purer and more spiritual 
worship? Why must I join with David in his legal 
or prophetic language to curse my enemies, when 
my Saviour in his sermons has taught me to love 
and bless then’? Why may not a Christian omit 
all those passages of the Jewish Psalmist that tend 
to fill the mind with overwhelming sorrows, despair- 
ing thoughts, or bitter personal resentments, none 
of which are well suited to the spirit of Christianity, 
which is a dispensation of hope, and joy, and love? 





And yet men like this are they who uphold the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible, 
against all inierpretations of fallible men! At the 
end of his preface we find that the then usual 
practice among dissenters was to sing six stanzas, 
and that the clerk read line by line before the 
congregation sang it. This intolerable method of 
| psalmody puts us in mind of an occurrence which 
| once happened to ourselves. We were, in the 
days of our youth, fated to be present at a large 
| evening evangelical party, to which one of the stars 
| of that time happened to be invited. He, of course, 
| was to expound the Scriptures, and to offer prayer ; 
but his ideas were not thus to be limited. Family 
| prayers began with a hymn; the lady of the house 
sat down to the piano; the tune was played over, 

and the hymn commenced. The first line was 
| concluded, when Mr. exclaimed, in a 
loud voice, ‘* What! is there to be no exposition ?”” 








and know nothing of the art! You will tell me, |The obliging hostess paused ; the happy moment 
perhaps, that when you take these expressions upon | was seized; and to one line after another, to the 
your lips, you mean only that you will worship God | horrible disjointing of sense and music, an exposi- 
according to his appointment now, even as David | tion was affixed, through a hymn of four or five 
worshipped — in bw 7: opr » God's | stanzas. 
appointment then. But why will ye confine your- 

ps aa to speak one thing 5 mean ‘coiled? Why | But “4 — = Dr. Wats. On the appearance 
must we be bound up to such words as can never | of his Hymns, Bishop Compton addressed a com- 
be addressed to God in their own sense? And since | Plimentary letter to him rejoicing to be able to 
the heart of a Christian cannot join herein with his | drop ‘ those lesser differences, on which bigots 
lips, why may not his lips be led to speak his heart? | dote,” in sympathizing with his labors. With 
Experience itself has often shown that it interrupts | these we are now concerned. 
the holy melody, and spoils the devotion of manya| The three books comprise three hundred and 


sincere good man or woman, when in the midst of | .:.4.. ¢ I sms 
~ xty-five hymns. N g 
the song some speeches of David have been almost |*-*\ ae ~ hos avdyhsyeclg be 4 


* It will he und that we have no business to criticize, by the laws 
t will he understood that we do not profess to speak FC ‘ 
of versions of the Psalins, whether befor oa = of the Church, the compositions of those who are 


Scotch and Patrick’s, or after, as Merrick, Cottle, and 


*Or rather, after seeing them in MS., for Bishat 
many others. We confine ourselves strictly to hymns. i 


Compton died in extreme old age, in 1713. 
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out of her pale, were it not that, as matter of fact, 
Watts’ Hymns are deeply studied, devotionally 
used, and enthusiastically admired, by many per- 


- sons who profess to be Churchmen, and that many 


of them are to be found in every collection of hymns 
in every proprietary chapel in England. We once 
fell in with a church where Watts was used, and 
Watts alone. It is a miserable thing to find the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge repub- 


lishing, and so many national schools using, the | 


same author’s ‘‘ Divine and Moral Songs.”’ 

We do not think, therefore, that we shall be 
performing an useless task if we point out a few 
instances of downright heresy, and of the most 
striking (though unintentional) profanity and ir- 
reverence, which occur in these compositions. 
And we own that nothing more surprises us in 
Dr. Johnson’s writings than that he should vol- 
untarily have recommended the works of Watts 
for insertion among the British poets. 

It is well known that throughout the writings 
of this voluminous author, he completely overlooks 
—nay, more, he absolutely denies—the part which 
the First Person of the ever-blessed Trinity bore in 
the work of man’s redemption. Here again we have 
another melancholy example, how scripturalists 
depart from Scripture ; how the enemies of the tradi- 
tions of the Church make the word of God of none 
effect by the traditions of Calvin. Only let the 
mind dwell for one moment on such a text as, ‘‘ God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only-begotten 
Son ;’’ and then compare it with such passages as 
the following :— 

But all was mercy, all was mild, 
And wrath forsook the throne, 

When Christ on the kind errand came, 
And brought salvation down. 


Or the next, which, to say the least, is shocking :— 
Once *t was a seat of dreadful wrath, 
And shot devouring flame ; 
Our God appeared consuming fire, 
And vengeance was his name. 
Rich were the drops of Jesus’ blood, 
That calmed his frowning face, 
That sprinkled o’er the burning throne, 
And turned his wrath to grace. 
Or a hymn which thus begins :— 
Well! the Redeemer ’s gone 
To appear before our God ! 


To sprinkle o’er the flaming throne 
With his atoning blood. 


And this written by one who professed his belief 
in those words of our Lord, ‘‘ The Father himself 
loveth you;’’ or that declaration of St. John’s, 
‘**In this was manifested the love of God, because 
that God sent his only-begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through him.’’ And the same 
tenor of thought runs all through Dr. Watts’ 
compositions. ‘Till the sacrifice of God the Son, 
the Father is all wrath, all vengeance. He threat- 
ens damnation; he promises nothing; all the 
mercy is from the Son: the “ everlasting love” 
of the Father is tacitly or absolutely denied. 





Most remarkable, too, in another point of view, 
is the contrast between this “ scriptural writer’’ 
and Scripture itself. According to him, our 
Lord’s death reconciled God to man. St. Paul 
teaches us that it reconciled man to God : ‘*‘ God, 
who hath reconciled us to himself.’’ ‘* We pray 
you, in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God.” 

This error has never, that we know, been con- 
demned by the Church, simply because it never 
seems, in primitive or medieval times, to have ex- 
isted. The nearest approach to it is perhaps to 
be found in the heresy of Soterichus Panteugenus, 
condemned inthe Council of Constantinople, 1156. 

On the subject of imputed righteousness Watts 
held, of course, the Lutheran idea; and some- 
times brings it out in the most offensive manner 
possible. 

And, lest the shadow of a spot 
Should on my soul be found, 
He took the robe that Jesus wrought, 


And cast it all around. 

* es * oe 

The Spirit wrought my faith, and love, 
And hope, and every grace ; 

But Jesus spent his life to work 
The robe of righteousness. 


Granting that the Lutheran heresy were the Cath- 
olic faith, could any reverent mind for a moment 
endure the comparison instituted in the last lines 
between the respective works of our Lord and of 
the Holy Ghost? 

But on these points we need not stop to quote 
such passages as— 

When on thy name we trust, 
Our faith receives a righteousness 
That makes the sinner just— 
because, knowing the writer, we might naturally 
expect them. 

Again, on the Incarnation his views are lament- 
ably defective. That our Lord took on himself 
our flesh we constantly find in these hymns ; but 
there they stop: that he became man Watts never 
comprehended. 


Hosanna to the Prince of Light, 
That clothed himself in clay. 
And— 


Aside the prince of glory threw 
His most divine array, 

And wrapped his Godhead in a veil 
Of our inferior clay. 


Most remarkably are the words of Nestorius 
akin to the Jast expression. ‘‘ On account of the 
employer, I venerate the vestment.’’ (Neale’s 
Hist. Alex. i. 236.) Yet Watts was not a 
Nestorian ; for the expression, ‘‘a dying God,”’ 
is a favorite one ef his; and in one place he as- 
cribes honor 


To God the King, and God the Priest, 
an expression which, in the mouth of S. Proelus, 
Nestorius bitterly attacked. His views seem 
rather to have been Apollinarian: a heresy which 
naturally allies itself with Sabellianism. Fr, in- 
deed, a pure Sabellian must of necessity be a 
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Nestorian or Apollinarian, else he runs into Pa-| The 130th of Book I. begins,— 


tripassianism ; a heresy which, we believe, in 


Now, by the bowels of my God,— 


modern times, the Swedenborgians alone main- and the 98th of Book II.— 


tain. But to Sabellianism Dr. Watts undoubtedly 
yielded in many of his controversial writings. 


My heart, how dreadful hard it is! 


Belsham, in his Memoirs of Lindsey, claims Watts | In another place it is said of the delights of 


as an Unitarian, at least in his later years. 

In the hymns we are considering, we shall 
hardly open a page without being shocked by 
some gross piece of irreverence. It is no pleas- 
ant task to collect such; but it may be useful to 
show what could be written by one whose works 
so many Churchmen admire, and whose Hymns 
for Children the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge reprint. 

Under the head of, The Son of God incarnate, 
we find this shocking expression :— 


This Infant is the Mighty God, 
Come to be suckled and adored. 


A Viston of the Lamb thus speaks : 


Glory his fleecy robe adorns : 

Marked with the bloody death he bore ; 
Seven are his eyes, and seven his horns, 
To speak his wisdom and his power. 


The Description of Christ the Beloved is the 
title of another hymna :-— 


The wondering world inquires to know 
Why I should love my Jesus so : 
. * * 


7 * 


Yes! my Beloved to my sight 
Shows a sweet mixture, red and white. 


In Exauratione Crucis ap VEsPERAS. 


Crucem sequentes previam 
Qua Rex pependit gloria 
Per lucra damnum querimus, 
Et temnimus superbiam. 


O Crux, tuorum cordibus 
Tu sola sis jactatio : 

Pendentis ad Regis pedes 
Sprete voluptates jacent. 


Que vana complexi sumus, 
Jam non placebunt amplius ; 
Dum per pedes, manus, caput, 
Amore mixtus it cruor : 


O cui nee antea cruor 
Talis se amori junxerat! 
O nulla Regis spinee 
Corona comparabilis ! 

Qui debitas vietoriz 
‘Tante rependemus vices, 
Ni, Qui redemit nos, Deo 
Fiamus ipsi victime ! 

Sit laus Patri, Jaus Filio 
Tristi levato stipite : 
Cum Spirita Paraclito 
In seculorum secula. Amen. 

We next come to the hymns written by Dr. 
Doddridge. They were published after his death, 
which took place in 1750, and are three hundred 
and seventy-five in number. He evidently took 








Paradise that,— 


| Not the fair fields of heath’nish bliss 

Could raise such pleasures in the mind ; 

Nor does the Turkish paradise 

Pretend to joys so well refined,— 
which comparison reminds us of one in a writer 
who much resembles Watts, and is almost as pop- 
ular—Abbot. The Young Christian is calmly 
told, what we almost tremble to write, that our 
Lord on the cross presented a more sublime spec- 
tacle than Regulus in his place of torture. 

Of the Holy Eucharist we are told, in language 
as revolting as profane, that— 

Here every bowel of our God 
With soft compassion rolls. 

Bat enough, and too much, of this. We do 
not deny that Watts has left some few—some 
very few—pieces, which, with alterations, would 
grace a hymnology of the English Church. For 
example :—‘‘ Give me the wings of faith to rise ;” 
** How can I sink with such a prop;’’ ‘* There is 
a land of pure delight ;’’ ‘* Why should the chil- 
dren of a King ;’’ ‘* Blessed be the everlasting 
God ;’’ and ‘* When I survey the wondrous cross.”* 
Of the latter we will attempt a version, which 
will show some faint resemblance, we think, to the 
hymns of old time :— 





Boox III. Hymn 7. 


When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the cross of Christ my God : 
All the vain things that charm me most, 

I sacrifice them to his blood. 


Warts. 


See from his head, his hands, his feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down : 


Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 


Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small : 
Love so amazing, so divine, 


Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


Watts for his model; and while he never equalled 
that writer in his few really good compositions, 
he never fell into his vulgarities and profanities. 
He constantly avails himself of a license which 
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Watts endeavored to avoid, and protested against ; 
a ** common metre,”’ in which the first and third 
lines do not rhyme. 

Doddridge is the author of the two hymns 
which are appended to Tate and Brady—by whose 
permission or connivance it were now vain to in- 


Ave, sacrum convivium, 

Quod Jesus Ipse perficit : 

Quo Corpus od dat suum, 
Suum dat Ipse Sanguinem, &e. 


The most pleasing among Doddridge’s poems 
is, undoubtedly, the ‘‘ Evening Meditation,’’ be- 
ginning ,— 

Interval of grateful shade ; 


but this does not profess to be a hymn. The fol- 
lowing, which is little known, and in which we 
have made one or two alterations, strikes us as 
worthy of a better place :— 


Do not I love thee, O my Lord! 
Behold my heart, and see : 

And ‘ cast each idol from its throne”’ 
That dares to rival thee. 


Is not thy Name melodious still 
To mine attentive ear? 

Doth not each pulse with pleasure bound, 
My Saviour’s name to hear? 


Hast thou a lamb in all thy flock 
I would disdain to feed? 

Hast thou a foe, before whose face 
I fear thy cause to plead ? 


Would not my heart pour forth its blood 
In honor of thy Name, 

And challenge the cold hand of death 
‘To damp the immortal] flame ! 


Thou know’st I love thee, blessed Lord : 
But oh! I long to soar 

Far from the sphere of morial joys, 
And learn to love thee more! 

Again :— 

Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love : 

But there ’s a nobler rest above : 

Oh! that that rest we might attain, | 

From sin, from sorrow, and from pain. 


‘** The heirs of that blest land’’ shall be 
From every mortal trouble free : 

No sighs shal! mingle with the songs 
That echo from immortal tongues. 


No rude alarms of raging foes, 
No cares to break the long repose ; 
No midnight shade, no clouded sun, 
But sacred, high, eternal noon. 


The hymn, “ Jerusalem, my happy home,” 
the author of which was a priest of the Scotch 
Church, is quite of Doddridge’s school :— 


Jerusalem, my happy home ! 
Name ever dear to me! 

When shall my labors have an end 
In peace, and love, and thee? 


When shall these eyes thy heaven-built walls 
And pearly gates behold ? 

Thy bulwarks with salvation strong, 
And streets of shining gold? 
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quire—‘‘ Hark! the herald angels sing,’’ and 
‘** My God, and is thy table spread.’’ The last, 
utterly unworthy of the subject, is not bad, con- 
sidering the time and the man. The second verse, 
in particular, is remarkable :-— 





Hail ! sacred feast, which Jesus makes : 
Rich banquet of his flesh and blood, &c.,* 


When, oh! thou city of my God, 
Shall | thy courts ascend, 

Where the assembly ne’er breaks up,— 
The Sabbath hath no end ? 


There happier bowers than Eden’s bloom, 
Nor sin nor sorrow share : 

Blest seats! through rude and stormy scenes 
1 still press onward there. 


Apostles, martyrs, prophets, saints, 
Around my Saviour stand ; 

And all the elect of Christ below 
Shall join the glorious band. 


Jerusalem, my happy home ! 
My soul still pants for thee : 
Then shall my labors have an end, 
When I thy joys shall see ! 


Next we come to the hymns of the Wesleys. 
John Wesley entertained sufficiently high ideas of 
them. ‘* As butasmall part,’ says he, ‘* of these 
hymns is of my own composing, I do not think it 
inconsistent with modesty to declare, that I am 
persuaded no such hymn-book as this has hitherto 
been published in the English language. In what 
other publication of the kind have you so distinct 
and full an account of Scriptural Christianity ?— 
such a declaration of the heights and depths of reli- 
gion, speculative and practiea) '—so strong cautions 
against the most plausible errors, particularly 
those that are now most prevalent? * * * With 
regard to the poetry * * * Here are (allow me 
to say) both the purity, the strength, and the ele- 
gance of the English language, and, at the same 
time, the utmost simplicity and plainness, suited to 
every capacity. Lastly, | desire men of taste to 
| judge (these are the only competent judges) whether 
there be not in some of the following hymns the 
true spirit of poetry, such as cannot be acquired 
by art and labor, but must be the gift of nature.’’ 

One remarkable circumstance connected with 
these hymns, is the popularity they have acquired 
with the new sceptical school. In our last num- 
_ ber we quoted a passage from one of these writers, 
\which spoke of ‘that glorious hymn-maker, 
Charles Wesley.”’ One reason of this preference 
\is, no doubt, the intense subjectivity of these com- 
positions ; while the darkness, the struggles, the 
perpetual feeling after a strength and wisdom not 
belonging to man, too often dissevered from any 











* It is remarkable, too, that this Christian phrase of a 
Dissenter should be thought too high for a Churchman 
Mr. Hall’s collection, dedicated to the Bishop of London, 
and so generally, and so unfortunately, used in many of 
the London churches, dilutes the seeond line into 

Memorial of his flesh and blood. (Hymn 271.) 
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connexion with, or acknowledgment of, the Man 
Christ Jesus, may add to their popularity with 
this class. Among the Wesleyans it is well 
known that the Hymn-book has almost usurped 
the place of the Bible; and translations from it, 
in the foreign missions, form about the first pro- 
ductions of the missionary press. 

The Hymn-book contains 560 hymns, the 
greater part the composition of Charles and John 
Wesley ; but there are also a few from Dr. Watts, 
and one or two from the Olney collection. We 
must do Wesley the justice of acknowledging him 
the introducer of several new and very appropriate 
measures into English hymnology, or, at least, 
the first who employed them to any extent, and 
with any success. Of these, the most successful 
are T'rochaic dimeter catalectic, (Sevens,) and 
Trochaic tetrameter catalectic :— 


Urbs Jerusalem beata, 
Dicta Pacis Visio. 


But the offensive vulgarity of some of the Wes- 
feyan anapestic compositions almost exceeds any- 
thing of the kind in Watts. The very cadence of 
a verse like the following, borrowed as it is from 
the ‘Sir Trusty shall be my Adonis,” of Kosa- 
mond, is as profane as was the Thalia of Arius :— 


We remember the word 
Of our crucified Lord, 
And the spirit of faith he imparts ; 
Then, then we conceive 
How in heaven they live, 
By the kingdom of God in our hearts. 
Again :— 
Come let us ascend, 
My companion and friend, 
To a taste of the banquet above ; 
If thy heart be as mine, 
If for Jesus it pine, 
Come up into the chariot of love. 


There is nothing, we may observe in passing, 
in which it is more difficult to preserve dignity 
than in rhymes, recurring at very short intervals ; 
nor any trial of skill from which the hymnogra- 
phers of the Church have come out with greater 
success. For example; nothing can be more 
reverent than the following stanzas of 5. Casimir 
of Poland, where, actually, in the alternate verses, 
half the syllables rhyme :— 


O Beata, per quam data 
Nova mundo gaudia ; 

Et aperta fide certa 
Regna sunt celestia ! 

Fer te mundus Jetabundus 
Novo fulget lumine ; 

Antiquarum tenebrarum 
Exutus caligine. 

Nunc potentes sunt egentes, 
Sicut olim dixeras ; 

Et egeni fiunt pleni, 
Ut tu prophetaveras. 


To return to the Wesleys. It may be doubted 
whether any of the original hymns included in 
this book could possibly, and by any change, 
be included in an English hymnology. There 
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are, it is true, some compositions among them 
which show no mean skill, ear, and taste; of 
these, the chief is the celebrated hymn, ‘ Come, 
O thou traveller unknown!”’ in which, to use the 
somewhat partial criticism of a popular hymn- 
writer of our own day, ‘‘ he has, with consummate 
art, carried on the action of a lyrical drama.” 
So again, the hymn, ‘* Thou God of glorious 
majesty !’? composed by Charles Wesley at the 
very extremity of the Land’s End, is remarkably 
striking, especially—to any one acquainted with 
the locality—the stanza— 


Lo! on a narrow neck of land, 
*'T'wixt two unbounded seas J stand, &e. 


Yet nothing, it is clear, can be further removed 
from the true idea of a Church hymn than these 
two compositions. If two, which might in some 
small degree approximate to that model, must be 
selected from the five hundred and sixty of the 
Wesleyan Hymn-book, they would be, ‘‘ Jesu, 
lover of my soul,’’ and ** Happy soul, thy days 
are ended !”’ 

As to the theology of these compositions, it is 
what might be expected. The mischievous Wes- 
leyan idea of the’ necessity of faith only, for the 
furgiveness of sins—in plain words, believe that 
you are pardoned, and you are pardoned—is kept, 
perhaps, more in the background than one might 
have supposed likely ; but the other—and, com- 
paratively, innoxious—dogma, of the sinless state 
of perfection attainable by every Christian, is 
again and again repeated. Yet, against the 
worst errors of Calvinism Wesley takes an oppor- 
tunity of protesting constantly, and occasionally 
alters an obnoxious verse, where he admits the 
hymn of another author. For instance, in the 
well-known Calvinian hymn, ‘ Jesu, thy bivod 
and righteousness,’’ we read :— 


Bold shall I stand in that great day! 
For who aught to my charge shall lay? 
Completely clothed in Christ alone, 
And all my filthy garments gone. 


Wesley softens the last lines into— 


Fully absolved by these I am, 
From guilt and fear, from sin and shame 


It was the boast of Wesley, in the Preface 
from which we have before made an extract— 
‘** Here are no cant expressions, no words without 
meaning ; those who impute this to us, know not 
what they say."” Yet we will venture to assert. 
that no Hymn-book, except the Moravian, contains 
half so much. This alone, were there no other 
objections, would ruin some of those attempts 
which might otherwise be passable. 

From Wesley it is natural to proceed to White- 
field. He, too, published a Hymn-book—the 
first which may fairly claim to be a collection of 
hymns ; for he drew largely on Watts, Wesley, 
and other sources: and after his death, the Olney 
book was, in like manner, laid under contribution. 
Whitefield himself had no pretensions to be a 
writer of verse ; and his book contains specimens 
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of profane vulgarity—and that in a form till then 
new—of parody. Thus :— 
My time, O ye Muses, was happily spent, 
When Phebe went with me wherever I went ; 
is improved into— 
My time, O ye daughters of Zion, did run 
Most sweetly and softly, when Christ was my sun. 
In this series, however, we first meet with one 


of the best hymns of a certain class we possess— 
‘*Sweet the moments, rich in blessing,’”’"—the 


author of which was a Mr. Batty ; and another, |, 


which is not without its beauty, but which is less 
known— 
Is there a thing that moves and breaks 
A heart as hard as stone ? 
Or warms a heart as cold as ice? 
*T is Jesu’s blood alone. 


One drop of this can truly cheer 
And heal the afflicted soul ; 
What multitudes of broken hearts 
This living stream makes whole ! 
Hark, O my soul! what sing the choirs 
Around the glorious throne ? 
Hark! the slain Lamb for evermore 
Sounds in the sweetest tone : 


The elders there cast down their crowns, 
And all, both night and day, 

Sing praise to him that shed his blood, 
And washed their guilt away. 


But thou, O Lord! make every day 
Thy grace to us more sweet ; 
Till we behold thy wounded side, 

And worship at thy feet.’’ 


At the same time with Whitefield and Wesley, 
flourished Cennick, a class-leader, if we remember 
right, in Somersetshire, and a man of great influ- 
ence among the Methodists of the west. He 
eventually became a kind of leader in a sect, vir- 
tual or declared, among the Wesleyans; and 
seems to have been a low and violent person. 
His hymns were published at the end of a series 
of sermons. It is many years since we saw 
them ; but we remember that they struck us as 
peculiarly offensive, both as to matter and manner. 
He has left one, however, which might certainly, 
when purged of one or two expressions of ‘‘ assur- 
ance,’’ enter into some future English hymnology. 
We mark them in italics :— 


Children of the heavenly King, 
As ye journey, sweetly sing ; 

Sing your Saviour’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in his works and ways. 


Ye are travelling home to God, 
In the path the Fathers trod ; 
They are happy now—and ye 
Soon their happiness shall see. 


Shout, _ ransomed flock, and blest! 
Ye on Jesu’s throne shall rest : 
There your seat is now prepared, 
There your kingdom and reward. 


Fear not, brethren! joyful stand 
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Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, 
Bids you undismayed go on. 


Lord! submissive may we go, 
Gladly leaving all below ; 
Only thou our leader be, 

And we still will follow thee. 


The offensive part of the third verse might 
easily be altered :— 

They, ye ransomed flock and blest, 

Now on Abraham’s bosom rest ; 

Ye, if well ye run the race, 

In their joys shall find a place. 


Next we come to the only name among Eng- 
lish writers who seems fitted to have added greatly 
to the value of our hymns, had he been brought 
up in a more perfect knowledge of the truth—we 
mean Toplady. ‘* Rock of Ages, cleft for me,’’ 
is undoubtedly the best original hymn in the Eng- 
lish language, provided it be taken as a peniten- 
tial devotion, and not as the ordinary and proper 
expression of a Christian’s every-day prayers. 
The thrilling solemnity of the last stanza— 


While I draw this fleeting breath— 
When my eye-strings break in death— 
When I soar to worlds unknown— 
See thee on thy judgment-throne : 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee ! 


is not quite unworthy to recall to the mind that 
wonderful apostrophe— 


Quid sum miser tune facturus, 

Quem Patronus rogaturus, 

Quum vix justus sit securus? 
And the two devotional odes, ‘‘ Deathless princi- 
ple, arise !’’ and, ‘* When languor and disease 
invade,”’? show what Toplady might have done had 
he lived in better times. ‘The concluding stanza 
of the last-named composition has just the turn of 
a Breviary hyma— 


If such the sweetness of the streams, 
What must the fountain be, 

Where saints and angels draw their bliss 
Immediately from thee ! 


Probably the worst original collection of hymns 
ever put forth is the Olney Book. In some of 
Cowper’s there may be beauty : but Newton’s are 
the very essence of doggerel. The prosaic struc- 
ture of his verses is such that we wonder how any 
thymester could write them—should be able, we 
mean, to make verse at all without getting some 
of the trick and knack of it. For example :— 


*T was he who taught me thus to pray, 
And he, I trust, has answered prayer : 
But it has been in such a way 

As almost drove me to despair. 


We may very safely affirm that Newton is quite 
out of the question for church purposes; or, in- 
deed, for any hymn-book whatever, and in what- 
ever sect. 

The genius of Cowper, though it certainly 





On the borders of your land ; 


never shone less than in his hymns, raises them 
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far above his friend’s. ‘‘ There is a fountain 
filled with blood,’’ might, perhaps, be admitted as 
a Lent hymn; while, ‘‘ God moves in a mysteri- 
ous way,”’ and ‘* God of my life, to thee I call,” 
we might, without much hesitation, make our 
own. ‘ Oh for a closer walk with God,”’ though 
not without its beauty, is quite out of the question 
for our purpose. 

It is wonderful, indeed, how the Olney Hymn- 
book acquired its popularity. The compositions 
of Cowper were far above the general run of its 
readers. The fact is partly to be accounted for 
by the immense influence which Newton possessed 
among his own party, and partly perhaps by the 
consideration that the work in question was the 
first book of original hymns published by a priest 
of the Church of England. 

We must not pass over the name of Beddome, 
a Baptist minister, because his hymns, bad as they | 
are in all other respects, possess the rare merit of 
having a beginning, middle, and end. If we 
might venture totake any one of his compositions, it 
would be that which begins, ‘‘ And shall we sit | 
alone’? But we forbear to extend our quota-' 
tions. 

At the beginning of this century, Thomas Kelly, 
an Irishman, brought out a great number of origi- | 
nal hymns, and accompanied them with original 
tunes. Had he written three or four, instead of 
three or four hundred, there is a warmth about 
him which might have produced something not 
altogether contemptible. It was he who brought 
that Trochaic measure into fashion, for it had been 
attempted before, of which this verse may serve 
as a specimen :— 


Led by that, we brave the ocean, 
Led by that, the storms defy ; 
Calm amidst tumultuous motion, 
Knowing that our Lord is nigh : 
Waves obey him, 
And the storms before him fly. 


James Montgomery added a century of hymns 
to the ** Christian Psalmist ;’’ his collection of the 
best compositions, in his judgment, of this kind. 
Notwithstanding some very neatly expressed gnome 
which oceur in them: e. g.— 


*T is not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die: 


we doubt if there be any that would suit the pur- 
poses of the Church, with the exception perhaps 
of one, beginning— 


Lord God, the Holy Ghost. 


Bishop Heber deplored deeply the miserable 
estate of English hymnology, and set himself in 
earnest to raise it. But how? It was but in a 
slight degree that he turned to the old sources of 
Christian devotion ; his chief conception was orig- 
inal compositions. He brought an elegant mind, 
but little else, to the task; and accordingly some 
elegant verses were the result; some also, we are 
bound to add, remarkably inelegant. 


| ham, were multiplied tenfold. 
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We have now, we think, gone through all the 
authors of any note in this way, for we certainly 
shall not notice the raving profanity of the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon’s Hymn-book, or of the Mora- 
vian collection. One or two single Hymns will be 
added from other quarters ; for example, that by 
Logan, ‘* O God of Bethel, by whose hand.” 

These were the resources of the English 
Church about thirty years ago. By that time 
people seem to have been convinced that hymns 
were not to be made to order ; thatso many yards 
of print could not be manufactured at the shortest 
notice ; that no one man could hope to supply the 
acknowledged deficiency. Collections, therefore, 
originally brought forward by the old evangelical 
party, by Madan, Romaine, Walker of Truro, 
Simeon, Berridge, Riland, Adam of Wintering- 
Every one, as in 
the apostles’ time, had a psalm. Preé€minent 
among the rest stood the ‘* Percy’’ collection, the 
‘* Simeon’’ collection, the ‘* Cottage Hymn-book,” 
and Mr. Hall’s, usually called the Bishop of Lon- 
don’s collection, because unhappily dedicated to 
him: this is one of the worst; and other collec- 
tions were, generally speaking, nothing but com- 
pilations from these. More or less of heresy at- 
tached to all of them; happy he that, in a church 
where a collection was used, got off with irrev- 
erence or nonsense. 

But the movement began in the English Church. 
Evangelicalism tottered. Rushing into an oppo- 
site extreme, the leaders of the movement eschewed 
the very name of ahymn. Tate and Brady, and 
Sternhold and Hopkins, again came in trium- 
phantly ; our churches were in danger once more 
of resounding with the— 
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How long, ye stupid fools, how long? 


or that complaint, savoring of such thorough 
knowledge of polite society and the deep philoso- 
phy of morning calls, 


Suppose they formal visits make, 
*T is all but empty show ; 

They gather mischief in their hearts, 
And vent it where they go, 


of the one; or the— 


O apa it out, and be not slow 


0 give thy foes a rap, 


of the other. Mr. Keble was induced to publish 
a new version of Psalms; in hopelessness, on the 
one hand, that chanting would ever take a firm 
hold of English people; and, on the other, that 
a hymnology could be formed for the use of the 
Church. In the former case we believe that he will 
as readily and gratefully admit his error, as at the 
time of publication he expressed doubts about the 
practicability of his Psalter meeting the latter case, 

At length, men began to turn their attention to 
the possibility of the English Church deriving, 
as her prayers, so her hymns, from ancient stores. 
The principal sources from which an English 
reader would derive a knowledge of the Hymns 
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of the Latin Church are, the translations, chiefiy 
from the Roman Breviary, of Mr. Copeland, 
Bishop Mant, J. Williams, (an American author,) 
Mr. Newman, (in a privately printed translation 
of part of the ‘* Pars Hyemalis,’’ of the Roman 
Breviary,) and Mr. Caswall—who alone has trans- 
lated all the Hymns of the Roman Breviary and 
Missal ; besides those which occur in Anglo-Ro- 
man Missals, and in different collections, such as 
those of Mr. Palmer, of Magdalene, and the se- 
lection for the use of Margaret-street chapel ; 
while of translations from the Paris Breviary, we 
have Mr. Williams’, Mr. Chandler’s, and the 
Leeds Hymn-book ; the third little more than a 
transcript, however, of the second. 

All these, however, together, and much more 
any of them separately, fall very short of what we 
want. We will point out some of the reasons 
of this. 

1. It was a very natural mistake that, after the 
Breviary hymns had experienced such long neg- 
lect, they should, on their revival, be thought in 
all cases absolutely perfect. It was also natural 
that at first the Paris Breviary should be preferred 
tothe Roman. It is more like that to which Eng- 
lish ears had been accustomed ; it is prettier, more 
flowing, more classical, than even the Roman re- 
form ; it is far more subjective; and though the 
amazing strength, the awful solemnity, of the ear- 
lier hymns be gone, it was perhaps not the less pop- 
ular on that account. Yet, if any one will remem- 
ber that a great part of the Parisian hymns, so far 
as they were original, are merely the composition, 
done to order, of some very respectable French di- 
vines and scholars of the seventeenth century— 
tainted, even now, in some places with heresy, more 
than tainted with it at first (e. g., the alteration, 
“Jesu, Redemptor plurium,” for the Church's 
** Jesu, Redemptor omnium’’)—he will perhaps be 
disposed to smile at the great energy with which 
people went to work in versifying the most jejune, 
common-place compositions of the Gallican Church. 
It is noticeable, that Mr. Newman, in his selec- 
tions from the Paris Breviary, filled two hundred 
pages, while in that from the Roman, York, and 


Deus Tuorum militum 
Sors et corona, premium, 
Laudes canentes martyris, 
Absolve noxam servulis. 


Hic vana Mundi gaudia, 
Et blandimenta noxia, 
Caduca rite deputahs, 
Pervenit ad celestia. 


Peenas cucurrit fortiter, 

Et sustinet viriliter ; 

Pro te effundens sanguinem, 
Eterna dona possidet. 


Ob hee precatu supplici 

Te poscimus piissime, 

In hoe triumpho Martyris 
Dimitte noxam servulis. 
Gloria Tibi, Domine, 

Qui surrexisti a mortuis 

Cum Patre, et Sancto Spiritu, 
In sempiterna secula, 
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Salisbury, he could not find nearly so large a 
number of hymns which he thought fit to republish. 
2. Another objection to the modern translations 
of the Breviary has been the extraordinary meas 
ures in which they have been composed. It is 
the peculiar beauty, indeed, of English, as com- 
pared with Latin, that any kind of strophe is 
allowable ; but then it behoves English writers to 
be the more careful, lest this liberty of theirs be- 
come license. Especially is this necessary in° 
translating verse, so simple, so unchanging, as are 
the greater part of the hymns of the Church. But 
the translators have often offended in this partic- 
ular. What a monstrous stanza, for instance, is 
this :— 

Lo! the Baptist’s herald ery 

Shakes the Jordan ; 

Let the wakened eye and ear 

Welcome the great Harbinger. 

Again; it may, we think, be laid down as a 
general rule, that in modern languages a transla- 
tion wil] fail in conveying a true idea of the orig- 
inal unless it adopts the same species of verse. 
We remember but one instance of a version in any 
degree successful where this rule is neglected, and 
that is the ‘* Lusiad’’ of Mickle. And we will 
venture to say, that, on this very account, the 


‘translation is intolerable to any one at all ac 


quainted with Camoens. But ecclesiastical Latin 
is, to all intents and purposes, a modern language. 
It not only employs the same measures that we 
use, but its whole structure of phrase, and se- 
quence of thought, isthe same. ‘Then, further, it 
is desirable that we should be able to employ the 
same ancient tune to a translation of the same an- 
cient hymn; how can this be, when the metre, 
perhaps even the rhythm, is changed! Besides 
this, there seems a natural concatenation of 
thought peculiarly attaching itself .to certain 
rhythms; and this is sadly violated by the sub- 
stitution of one for another. Take, for example, 
the version of the ‘* Deus Tuorum militum,’’ as 
given in the 75th number of the ‘* Tracts for the 
Times,” by setting the original and the translation 





side by side :— 
O God, of thy soldiers 


The Portion and Crown, 

Spare sinners, who hymn 

The praise of the blest ; 

Earth’s bitter joys, 

Its lures and its frowns, 

He weighed them, and scorned them, 
And so is at rest. 


The Martyr he ran 

All valiantly o’er 

A highway of blood, 

For the prize thou hast given ; 


We kneel at thy feet, 
And meekly implore 
Our pardon may wait 
On his triumph in heaven. 
Glory and praise, 
To the Father and Son, 
And Spirit be done, 
Now and always. 
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There is no one, we imagine, but must feel that | ran,” 
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and has brought in ‘* the highway of blood,’’ 


the anapwstic rhythm of the English has utterly | which does not occur in the Latin. 


altered the calm, majestic severity of the lambic 


Latin. 


Adeste, fideles, 

Leti, triumphantes, 

Venite, venite in Bethlehem : 
Natum videte 

Regem Angelorum. 

Venite adoremus, 

Venite adoremus,. 

Venite adoremus Dominum. 


Deum de Deo, 

Lumen de lumine, 
Gestant Puelle viscera ; 
Deum verum, 
Genitum, non factum, 
Venite adoremus, &c. 


Cantet, nunc, Io 
Chorus Angelorum ; 
Cantet aula celestium ; 
Gloria in 

Excelsis Deo ; 

Venite adoremus, &c. 
Ergo Qui natus, 

Die hodierna, 

Jesu, Tibi sit gloria, 
Patris eterni 

Verbum Caro factum : 
Venite adoremus, &c. 


It will easily be seen how this hymn—the wildest 


effusion (so to speak) of joy which the Church has 


permitted herself to use—is tamed down by the 
matter-of-fact statements and prosaic epithets of 
the translation, which also has the fault of being 
in a measure represented by no known tune, 
whereas that of the ‘‘ Adeste’’ is famous over the 
world. We will now attempt a version of the 
same hymn, confining ourselves literally to the 
same measure :— 


Be present, ye faithful, 
Adoring, triumphant, 
And hasten, and hasten, to Bethlehem ; 
He lies in a manger, 
The Monarch of Angels 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship the Lord with them! 


Very God of God, 
Light of Light everlasting, 
The Virgin’s womb he hath not abhorred ; 
True God everlasting, 
Not made, but begotten ; 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship our God and Lord ! 


Let them raise their hosannas, 
The chorus of angels, 
Let it echo, the hall by the blessed trod : 
To God in the highest 
Be glory, be glory ; 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship, 
O come and let us worship our Lord and God! 





} 


We will now take an exactly opposite instance ; 


It is curious how, in the third verse, it one, namely, where an anapwestic rhythm becomes 
has introduced the vulgarism of ‘‘ The Martyr Ac; lambie in the translation. 


It shall be the cele- 


brated ‘* Adeste fideles :— 





be a striking one. 





} 
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Oh come, ye faithful, and your homage bring 


To David's town, with one accord ; 


Behold the Son, behold the angels’ King, 
Oh come ye and sing praises to the Lord! 


For He, the God of God, the Light of Light, 


The Virgin’s womb hath not abhorred ; 


But God is now revealed to mortal sight. 
Oh come ye, &c. 


And hark! the angels through the lofty sky 


Their praises to his Name afford, 


All glory they ascribe to God on high ; 
Oh come ye, &c. 


O Jesu, Virgin-born ! thy name shall be 


For aye on this thy day adored : 


Incarnate Word of God, we worship thee ! 
Oh come ye, &c. 


To-day thou art born 
For thy people’s salvation, 
To thee, O Jesus, all praise be poured ; 
Of the Father eternal 
The Word incarnate ; 
O come and let us worship, 
© come and let us worship , 
O come and let us worship our God and Lord. 


We will give one more instance, and it shall 
S. Thomas thus writes :— 
Adoro Te devote, latens Deitas, 

Que sub his figuris vere latitas : 

Tibi se cor meum totum subdidit, 

Quia 'Te contemplans totum deficit ; 

Visus, tactus, gustus, in Te fallitur, 

Sed auditd soli tuto creditur. 

Credo quicquid dixit Dei Filius, &e. 


The spirit of this is much lost in Mr. Williams’ 


blank verse :-— 

O dreadful, unapproached Deity, 

Who ‘neath these symbols givest thyself to me ; 

The heart of hearts prostrate before thee falls, 

And cannot reach thee: contemplation fails, 

In dread amazement lost: | hear thy words, 

This is My Body, &c. 

That which is marked in italies is not in the 
original ; while out of the seven lines quoted 
from the Latin two are omitted. 

We foresee, however, two objections that will 
at once occur to the retaining the measure of the 
original in translations from the Breviary. The 
one is, that classical measures cannot be so ren- 
dered. We are not quite sure that they could 
not. Dr. Watts’ attempt at a religious Sapphie 
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is not altogether unsuccessful. Witness the 
verse— 


Such shall the noise be, and the wild disorder, 

If the eternal may be like the earthly, 

Such the dread terror, when the great Archangel 
Shakes the creation. 


But the truth is, that there is hardly a hymn in 
classical measure which we can look upon as 
absolutely necessary for our Hymnology, except 
the ‘* Gloria, Laus, et Honor.’’ We will, how- 
ever, make an attempt—it will be for the reader 
to judge of its success; and will take the Paris 
hymn at Lauds for a Virgin Martyr :— 


Quid sacram, Virgo, generosa Martyr, 

Ambiunt frontem duplices corone ? 

Nempe non uno geminum reportas 
Hoste triumphum. 


Mollior fregit neque te voluptas ; 

Impotens flexit neque te tyrannus ; 

Tu graves peenas, pariterque blandos 
Vincis amores. 


Liliis Sponsus recubat, rosisque : 
Tu, tuo semper bene fida Sponso, 
Et rosas martyr, simul et dedisti 
Lilia Virgo. 
Summa laus Patri, genitoque Verbo, 
Et Tibi compar, utriusque Nexus : 
Fac Tibi semper placeamus uni 
Moribus equis. 
Wherefore, O Virgin, venerated Martyr, 
Glitters the two-fold crown upon thy forehead? 
Is it that two-fold was the face of battle, 
Double the triumph? 
Neither did pleasures lure thee with their softness : 
Neither did tyrants bend thee with their terrors : 
Terrors on this side, and on that affection, 
Vainly beset thee. 


Roses and lilies are the Bridegroom’s portion ; 
Thou, to thy Bridegroom evermore found faithful, 
Bringest him roses as a Martyr, bringest 
Lilies, a Virgin. 
Laud to the Father, to the Son be glory ; 
To the blest Spirit equal adoration : 
Grant that thy servants evermore may please thee 
Living or dying. 

Whatever may be the case with Sapphics, we 
have a remarkable proof that hexameters are not 
altogether foreign from the genius of our lan- 
guage, as applied to religious subjects, in the fact 
that the poetical parts of the Bible often throw 
themselves into that form. What a noble exam- 
ple, for instance, is this :— 


Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
resurrection ! 


Or, again, (omitting a clause)— 


Unto the Lord our God.—And again they said, 
Alleluia! 


And the smoke of her torment went up [ascended] 
forever and ever. 

Ox, 

There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual 
body. 
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And they shall see his face: and his name shall be 
in their foreheads. 


Most remarkably in Isaiah :— 


How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, son of 
the morning ! 

How art thou cut down to the ground, who dost 
weaken the nations! 

For thou hast said in thy heart—I will ascend into 
heaven ! 


And by very slight aKerations considerable pas- 
sages fall into this measure :— 


Hear, O heavens! and give ear, O earth! for 
Jehovah hath spoken : 

I have nourished children, and they have rebelled 
against me. 

Lo, the ox knoweth his owner, the ass the crib of 
his master : 

Israel doth not know—My people doth not consider. 
Ah, for the sinful nation, the people iniquity-laden ! 
They have forsaken the Lord, have provoked the 
Holy to anger. 


Not that we have any desire to see the adoption 
of hexametrical rhythm in an English hymn-book : 
the laws and mutual provinces of English accent 
and quantity must be much better understood than 
they are. 

Another objection is, that, on the system of 
similar metres, our usual fourteen-syllable Lambic 
measure, ‘‘ Common Metre,”’ must not be employed 
in translation. But this does not seem quite to 
follow. It was clearly contrary to the genius of 
the Latin language, that an uneven number of 
lambi should form a line. All such attempts in 
modern Latin are most unsuccessful, from the 
time of Sir Thomas More with his 


Jam tempus id petit, 
Monetque, Candide, 
Vagis amoribus 

Tandem renuncias— 


down to the Neo-Latin translator of Schiller— 


A primo mane, vespere 
Dum precem recitat, 
Uni vivebat Domine, 
Nil satis judicat. 


Both of which measures are, to our ear, truly 
horrible. Yet again, neither is the genius of the 
English language sufficiently suited to Long 
Metre with alternate rhymes; and it will gener- 
ally be found that such a verse can, with great 
advantage, both of sound, sense, and flow, be cut 
down to a Common Metre. Tate and Brady— 
were they worth the improvement—would be 
greatly benefited by the compression : e, g.— 


Ye that his just commands obey, 
And hear and do his sacred will, 
Ye hosts of his, this tribute pay 
And still what he ordains fulfil : 
And what he lnds, fulfil. 


But now, as it is clearly competent to any one 
to translate an Iambie dimeter into this alternate 
Long Measure, so, we argue, is it, to turn it inte 
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Common Metre. There is no alteration of the 
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rhythm ; none, in effect, of the cadence. 


Now | 
we will take an example :—the Long Metre | 


translation is from one of the established versions ; 
the other, an attempt of our own. 


In Sappato ante SeEpTUAGESIMAM. 
Ap VespEras. 


Te leta, mundi Conditor, 
Unum manet semper quies, 
Festiva celestes choros 
Semper decent preconia. 


Nos, sanctitate perdita, 
Peenalis expectat labor : 
Hymnosne dulees Patrie 
Mesti canamus exules? 


Qui Te piis placabilem 
Spondes futurum fletibus, 
Lugere da longi, Pater, 
Delicta, causas exili. 


Verum salubrem temperet 
Spe nixa merorem Fides ° 
Tu mox quieti nos Tue 
Letisque reddes canticis. 


Maker of earth, to thee alone 
Perpetual rest belongs ; 

And the bright choirs around thy throne 
May pour their endless songs. 


But we—ah, holy now no more! 
Are doomed to toil and pain ; 
Yet exiles on an alien shore 
May sing their country’s strain. 


Father, whose promise binds thee still 
To heal the suppliant throng, 

Grant us to mourn the deeds of ill 
That banish us so long! 


And while we mourn, in faith to rest 
Upon thy love and care : 

Till thou restore us, with the blest, 
The song of heaven to share. 


We have now touched on some of the causes 
why translations from the Breviary have generally 
been unsuccessful. But the chief remains: the 
great carelessness, haste, and slovenliness with 
which they have been written. This remark ap- 
plies to every translator, except to Mr. Wacker- 
barth. Mr. Caswall, too, is less obnoxious to it 
than the rest. 

That which should now be done—on competent 
authority—seems clear. Letall the versions from 


Pange, lingua. gloriosi 
Corporis Mysterium, 

Sanguinisque pretiosi 
Quem in mundi pretium, 

Fructus ventris generosi, 
Rex effudit gentium. 


Nobis datus, nobis natus, 
Fx intacta Virgine, 

Et in mundo conversatus, 
Sparso verbi semine, 

Sui moras incolatus 
Miro clausit ordine. 


In supreme nocte Cene, 
Recumbens cum fratribus, 
Observata lege plene 








Thou, great Creator, art possessed, 
And thou alone, of endless rest : 
To angels only it belongs 

To offer thee their ceaseless songs. 


But we, mid earthly toils and pains, 
Long penance bear for native stains ; 
How then can we, in exile drear, 
Raise the glad song of glory here? 


O Thou, who wilt forgiven be 

To all who truly turn to thee ; 
Grant us to mourn the heavy cause 
Of all our woe, thy broken laws. 


Then to the sharp and wholesome grief 
Let faith and hope bring due relief 
And we, too, soon shall be possessed, 
Of ceaseless songs, of endless rest. 


the Breviary be collected : let some scholar, pos- 
sessed of a good ear, and well read in our poets, 
select the best parts of each—and, where they all 
fail, endeavor to supply the deficiency with some- 
thing of his own. Let him be content with 
thirty or forty good translations ; and let him spare 
no pains in rendering them the model versions : to 
these let the twelve or fifteen best English hymns 
we at present possess be added ;—with such cor- 
rections as the Faith may require, or taste sug- 
gest. Then let the book be submitted to the cor- 
rection of such members of the English Church 
as have a right to be consulted ; and let then a 
second editor decide between their corrections, and 
the original of the first compiler. The forty 
hymns we so obtain might perhaps be sufficient 
till some future convocation shall authoritatively 
decide the great question of Hymnology. 

As an example of what we have been saying, 
we will take four versions of the celebrated Pange 
lingua. The first is Mr. Wackerbarth’s; the 
second, Mr. Williams’; the third, the improve- 
ment of it in the Leicester Collection ; the fourth, 
that given in Dr. Pusey’s translation of the Para- 
disus Anime. Te enable the English reader to 
judge of the respective merits of the translations, 
as to closeness, we subjoin a literal version :-— 


Sing, my tongue of the glorious 
Body, the mystery : 
And of the precious Blood, 
Which, for the price of the world, 
The fruit of a noble womb, 
The King of nations poured forth. 


To us given, for us born 
Of a spotless Virgin ; 
And having had his conversation in the world, 
The seed of the word having been scattered, 
The delays of his dwelling therein 
He closed after a wonderful order. 


In the night of the Last Supper, 
Lying at meat with his brethren. 
The Jaw having been fully observed 
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Cibis in legalibus, 
Cibum turbe duodene, 
Se dat Suis manibus. 


Verbum Caro panem verum 
Verbo carnem efficit, 
F ane Sanguis Christi merum, 
it si sensus deficit 
Ad firmandum cor sincerum 
Sola Fides sufficit. 


Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui, 

Et antiquum documentum 
Novo cedat ritui ; 

Prestet fides supplementum 
Sensuum defectui. 


Genitori, Genitoque, 
Laus et jubilatio, 

Salus, honor, virtus quoque, 
Sit et benedictio, 

Procedenti ab Utroque, 
Compar sit laudatio. 


1. Of the glorious Body bleeding, 
O my soul, the mystery sing, 
And the Blood, all price exceeding, 
Which for this world’s ransoming, 
From a noble womb proceeding, 
Jesus shed, the Gentiles’ King. 


Given for us, for us desceaded 
Of a Maid from evil freed, 

And his life for us expended, 
Scattering the Word’s blest seed, 

His career at length he ended, 
Wonderful in word and deed. 


At the last sad Supper seated, 
Aided by his chosen band, 

Moses’ Law in full completed 
In the food it doth command, 

To the twelve as food he meted 
Forth himself with his own hand. 


At the Incarnate Word's high bidding, 
Bread to very flesh doth turn ; 

Wine becometh Christ’s blood-shedding, 
And, if sense cannot discern, 

Guileless spirits never dreading, 
May from faith sufficient learn. 


To the sacred host inclining, 
In adoring awe we bend, 

Ancient forms their place resigning 
Unto rites of nobler end ; 

Faith the senses dark refining, 
Mysteries to comprehend. 


Sire and Son, all power possessing, 
Unto thee all glory be, 

Might, salvation, honor, blessing, 
Unto all eternity ; 

Holy Ghost, from both progressing, 
Equal glory be to thee. 


2. Speak, O tongue, the Body broken, 
Given to be the spirit’s food ; 
And the Word Almighty spoken, 
Which hath turned the wine to Blood, 
Of the King the awful token, 
And celestial brotherhood. 


Born for us, and for us given, 
Of a Virgin undefiled, 
Scattering wide the seeds of Heaven, 


In the reception of the legal meats, 
As food to the twelve-fold company 
He giveth himself with his own hands. 


The Word made Flesh maketh very bread 
By a word to be flesh, 

And wine becometh the blood of Christ : 
And if sense fails, 

Lo confirm a sincere heart 
Faith alone suffices. 


Such a Sacrament, therefore, 
Let us, prostrate, adore ; 

And let the old ceremonial 
Yield to the new rite ; 

Let faith afford the supplement 
To the defect of the senses. 


To the Begetter and the Begotten 
Laud and jubilation, 

Salvation, honor, virtue also, 
Be there and benediction ; 

To Him that proceedeth from both 
Be their equal praise. 


4. Of the Body bright and gracious, 


Tongue, rehearse the mystery, 
And the Blood, all pure and precious, 
Which he shed, our world to buy ; 
King of all its realms so spacious, 
Fruit of high-born purity. 


Given to us, his birth and nursing 
Taken of that holiest Maid, 

Here and there his Word dispersing 
In the world a while he staved ; 
Then, a wondrous Law rehearsing, 

End of weary sojourn made. 


At his final Supper sitting, 
With his own, that awful even, 
All th’ old Law for aye completing, 
Paschal meat made meat from heaven, 
To the twelve for solemn eating, 
By his own hands see him given. 


Word made Flesh! the bread of nature 
Thou by word to Flesh dost turn, 

Wine to Blood of our Creator :— 
If no sense the work discern, 

Yet the true heart proves no traitor ; 
Faith unaided all shall learn. 


Then in love and heart's prostration, 
Own we this great Sacrament. 
Gospel rite, come, take thy station ; 
Ancient law, be gone and spent! 

Faith, thine earnest adoration. 
Passing eye and touch, present! 


Praise and glad notes, heavenward speeding, 
‘To the Father and the Son, 

Blessing, glory, power exceeding, 
And salvation dearly won: 

To the Spirit, of both proceeding 
Equal, endless benison. : 
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Sojourned he in this world’s wild ; 
And on that remembered even, 
His appointed course fulfilled. 


Meekly to the law complying, 
He had finished its commands 
And to them at supper lying, 
Gave himself with his own hands, 
A memorial of his dying, 
Hence to be unto all lands. 
*T is his word to our receiving, 
Makes the bread his flesh to be ; 
And the wine, our sins relieving, 
Blood that flowed upon the tree ; 
Though not seeing, yet believing, 
‘Take we this great mystery. 
To our smitten rock thus fleeing, 
Drink we the new covenant, 
Which to ancient types agreeing, 
To the latest time is sent ; 
Still believing, though not seeing, 
Take we this dread Sacrament. 
Now all might and adoration, 
To the dreadful Trinity ; 
Honor, worship, and salvation, 
And immortal glory be ; 
Coéternal Three in station, 
And in power coéqual Three 


Now, of these versions, it is very clear that Mr. 
Wackerbarth’s is by far the best, but yet by no 
means perfect. ‘‘ The glorious Body bleeding,” 
is an unjustifiable interpolation for the sake of a 
rhyme. We are not called to contemplate our 
Lord's Passion, but his gift of himself to us as 
our food. ‘The last five lines of the first stanza 
are nearly perfect, as a translation; in the 
second, the term descended, for born, is most awk- 
ward; and the rendering the intacta Virgine, 
clearly meant only by S. Thomas to express the 
maiden purity of the Mother of Goc, by an expres- 
sion which hints at the Immaculate Conception, is 
hardly a fair license. Neither is the ‘* Et in 
mundo conversatus’’ well given by ‘* And his 
life for us expended.’’ In the third stanza, the 
close contexture of the original is fully kept up, 
with the one exception of the word fratrijus. The 
beauty of the idea, that it was to his brethren 
that our Lord gave himself, is quite lost. The 
fourth stanza is not so successful. The Word 
(made) Flesh, by a word maketh very bread to be 
flesh. The repetition of the terms is quite lost 
by the substitution of incarnate, for made flesh, and 
bidding, for word; and the phrase blood-shedding, 
for blood, is extremely awkward. The Leicester 
book is better; but, by giving ‘‘ God the Word,”’ 
for Verbum Caro, misses one of the points. Dr. 
Pusey’s seems the best, though the Bread of nature, 
instead of very Bread, is not so well ; but the two 
antitheses are perfectly kept up. In the fifth 
stanza, S. Thomas’ idea, that faith is the supple- 
ment, or rather complement, of sense, is quite lost 
by Mr. Wackerbarth, and by all the translators. 
The doxology gives a very awkward rhyme in the 
second line ; and the similar commencement of 
that and the fourth should have been avoided. 

Mr. Caswall’s translation of the above bymn 
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3. God the Word by one word maketh 
Very bread his flesh to be ; 
And whoso that cup partaketh, 
Tastes the fruit of Calvary ; 
While the carnal mind forsaketh, 
Faith receives, the mystery. 
Unto that his presence veiled, 
Draw we nigh, with heads bowed low ; 
All that paschal rites entailed, 
Yield to higher blessings now ; 
Earthly touch and sight have failed, 
Faith adores, nor questions how. 
Power ascribe we, praise and blessing, 
Both to Father and to Son ; 
Holy Spirit, thee addressing, 
One with them, as Lord alone; 
This right faith we hold, confessing 
Persons Three, in substance One 


| we have not given; and that for the reason that, 

by dropping the double rhymes, he has put him- 
‘self out of the pale of comparison with the other 
‘translators. He had a very much easier task ; 
but, notwithstanding this, and his having borrowed 
|some lines from Dr. Pusey’s translation, we doubt 
whether his version is so good as Mr. Wacker- 
barth’s. This, indeed, is the great fault of his 
work—the difficulty he seems to have experienced 
in finding rhymes, and their consequent paucity 
and poverty ; e. g.— 


Well fitting it was that a Son so divine 

Should preserve from all taint of original sin ; 
Nor suffer by smallest defect to be stained 

That Mother, whom he for himself had ordained. 


| We will, however, to do Mr. Caswall] justice, 
give in this place one beautiful hymn, beautifully 
translated. It is S. Francis Xavier's O Deus, 
ego amo Te. 


My God, | love thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby ; 

Nor because those who love thee not 
Must burn eternally. 


Thou, O my Jesus, thou didst me 
Upon the cross embrace ; 

For me didst bear the nails and spear, 
And manifold disgrace ; 


And griefs and torments numberless, 
And sweat of agony, 

Yea, death itself; and all for one 
That was thine enemy. 


Then why, O blessed Jesu Christ 
Should I not love thee well? 

Not for the hope of winning heaven, 
Nor of escaping hell : 


Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward ; 
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But as thyself hast loved me, 
O everloving Lord. 


Ev'n so I love thee, and will love, 
And in thy praise will sing, 

Solely because thou art my God, 
And my eternal King. 


Mr. Caswall’s unwillingness to take the trouble 
of rhyming is still more strongly shown in his 
translation of the prose Victime Paschali. We 
will first give his blank-verse version, and then 
an attempt of our own in rhyme. 

Forth to the Paschal Victim, Christians, bring 

Your sacrifice of praise : 

The Lamb redeems the sheep : 
And Christ, the sinless One, 

Hath to the Father sinners reconciled. 
Together Death and Life 
In a strange conflict strove ; 

The Prince of Life who died now lives and reigns. 


What thou sawest, Mary, say, 
As thou wentest on the way. 


**T saw the tomb wherein the Living One had lain: 

I saw his glory as he rose again: 

Napkin, and linen clothes, and angels twain : 

Yea, Christ is risen, my hope, and he 

Will go before you into Galilee.” 

We know that Christ indeed has risen from the 
grave. 

Hail, thou King of Victory! 

Have mercy, Lord, and save. 


The Paschal work is wrought, 
The Victim’s praise be told : 
The spotless Lamb hath brought 
The sheep into the fold : 
The just and innocent was slain 
To reconcile to God again. 
To wondrous strife came Death and Life : 
Sharp was the conflict, but ’t is o’er: 
Behold, he liveth that was dead, 
And is alive for evermore ! 


Mary, sad mourner, say, 
What saw’st thou in the way? 


‘* 7 saw the slain One’s earthly prison ; 
I saw the glory of the Risen. 


The angel guards that kept the cave, 
The useless garments of the grave. 


My hope hath risen from the dead, 

And gone before you, as he said.’’ 

Christ hath arisen : he is risen indeed : 

Thou victor Monarch, for thy suppliants plead. 


The only general attempt to provide a hymn- 
book for the English Church appeared in 1847, 
under the title which stands seventeenth at the 
head of this article. We noticed it at the time, 
and pronounced it to be—what emphatically it is 
—an utter failure. It contains 236 hymns, evi- 
dently raked together with the utmost speed, and 
reminding one of the Wise Man’s declaration— 
** An inheritance may be gotten hastily at the be- 
ginning: but the end thereof shall not be blessed.” 
Perhaps of the ,:ocal collections, that marked 
No. 18 in our list is the best. This contains a 
hundred hymns—about twice as many as it ought 
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to embrace :—but there are none very bad, though 
we miss several of the best. 

One difficulty still remains to be disposed of. 
How far is the Church justified in selecting for her 
Hymnology the compositions of those who were 
never within her fold? some of whom, moreover, 
were tainted with the most gross and glaring 
heresy. 

To us, we confess, the question seems perfectly 
easy. In the same way as the Church has dared 
to inherit the earth physically, and intellectually, 
and esthetically, so she may vindicate to herself 
its moral possession. It would be as reasonable to 
say that she should not reconcile the temples of 
heretics—that she should not avail herself of the 
treasures of Pagans—that she should not render 
subservient to her own purpose the art or the dis- 
coveries of Greece or Rome—that she should not 
have stamped the Aristotelian philosophy with her 
own approval, and made it that of the schoolmen ; 
as that she may not lay hands, whenever and 
wherever they may occur, on the writings of those 
that acknowledge her not, adopting them either 
wholly, or moulding them to her own creeds. A 
precisely similar case occurs in the fact that a 
part of the authentic version of the Scriptures, as 
employed by the Eastern church, is, actually, the 
work of a heretic. If it be urged that this appro- 
priation can only be made by a Synodal Act of a 
provincial Church, so far we agree : but the Hym- 
nology, the composition of which we are contem- 
plating, can only be viewed in the light of a ten- 
tative work, and subject, of course, to the final 
approval or rejection of her supreme authority, 
All we urge is, that the hymns of Dissenters will 
be aecepted or rejected by convocation on their 
own merit or demerit, and not on the bare simple 
ground that their authors did not hold the Catholic 
faith. 

And we cannot help expressing our thankfulness 
that our Church has hitherto been kept from com- 
mitting herself, as her American daughter has done, 
to a hastily compiled and trashy hymn-book. A 
judgment of extreme charity only can hinder us 
from branding some of the compositions of the 
latter as undoubtedly heretical. 

We now, finally, have to speak of a class of 
hymns which completely belongs to modern times : 
we mean those for children. ‘Till the late move- 
ment there were but two original works of this 
kind which attained any celebrity :—Dr. Watts’ 
Divine and Moral Songs, and Jane ‘Taylor's 
Nursery Rhymes. Now, with the views that Dis- 
senters take of hymns—as compositions designed 
to teach some religious truth in verse—we neither 
are surprised, nor at all disposed to blame them, 
if they have hit on this method of inculating 
their own tenets, on their, and other people’s chil- 
dren. Could they have done it more successfully * 
Has any one composition had more influence in 
forming the minds of English children—we do 
not for a moment except the Catechism—than 
Watts’ Divine and Moral Songs! Is it not a 
fact, that where the parish priest himself has 
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preached the doctrine of the Church, he has allowed 
the children committed to his charge to suck in the 
poison of this book—to believe themselves repro- 
bates from the cradle : he has forced them to say— 

If this rebellious heart of mine 

Despise the gracious calls of heaven, 

I may be hardened in my sin, 

And never have repentance given. 

Instead of being taught that the work of salva- 
tion is already accomplished for them, and that all 
their part is to ‘* continue in the same unto their 
life’s end,’ they are called upon to begin it at 
once—they are called upon to begin it themselves, 
—they are furiously threatened if they delay this 
beginning. 

I would not pass another day 
Without this work begun. 
How it is to be begun, is plentifully repeated :— 
Then let me read and pray 
While I have life and breath, 
Lest I should be cut off to-day 
And sent to eternal death. © 
And again— 
What if the Lord grow wroth and swear, 
While I refuse to read and pray, 
That he ‘Il refuse to lend an ear 
To all my groans another day ! 

To teach children this is ‘* grieving the Holy 
Spirit of God,’’ whose influences are so strong 
within them, by telling them that they are abso- 
lutely given up and sold under sin; it is teaching 
them to trust in themselves for their salvation, and 
to despise the gift of God ;—it is throwing away 
that one precious opportunity which can never be 
restored ;—it is raising a vantage ground for all 
future assaults of their great enemy ;—it is dis- 
couraging all future resistance to temptation ; for 
why should he be resisted who is already in posses- 
sion? And so the child argues—I am bad now, 
and I may as well be bad a little longer. 

We cannot resist uttering one word of waruing, 
in respect to this very book, to those who call 
themselves the Evangelical party. Does it not 
show that there must be something totally and 
fundamentally wrong in their system, when ina 
work that to so great adegree forms the minds of 
their children, there is but one reference—and that 
of the most casual kind—to the Third Person of 
the ever-blesséd Trinity? In the hymns on the 
Bible, and on the Sunday, where we should have 
thought that the writer could hardly fail of referring 
in the one case to the inspiration, in the other to 
the descent, of the Holy Ghost, there is not the 
slightest allusion to either. This ought to startle 
those who are in this error. One warning they 
have already had, of a similar kind—the avidity 
with which they dispersed, (recommended in a 
preface written by one of their leaders,) a work 
composed by an Arian—his Arian creed developed 
most strongly in the book itself, though not then 
acknowledged by public report as now. 

So much for Watts’ Hymns :—Jane Taylor’s 
come less under our notice. If they were never 
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possessed of so much influence, they are at all 
events less dangerous, and far less offensive. A 
few lines in that on Eternity are so excessively 
striking in themselves, and so admirably adapted 
to the capacities of those for whom they are written, 
that we will quote them here :-— 


Days, months, and years will have an end, 
Eternity hath none ; 
’T will always have as long to spend 
As when it first began. 
Great God! an infant cannot tell 
What such a thing may be ; 
I only pray that I may dwell 
That long, long time with thee! 


However, on the revival, the question imine- 
diately opened itself—What is to be done with 
respect to hymns for children? 

Of modern hymn-books, written to this end, we 
have placed four at the head of our article. The 
Child’s Christian Year is good, both in style and 
thought, though perhaps too much in advance of 
the intellect of a common child. 

The second is Mr. Williams’ ‘‘ Hymns on the 
Church Catechism ;’? of which the following 
hymn may stand as a specimen: the most beauti- 
ful, which is the last, is too long to quote :— 


To Sarah old a child was given, 
And promised from on high ; 

It was the child, at call of heaven, 
His father gave to die. 


To Hannah, who had none before, 
A child did God award ; 

She gave to God the son she bore, 
And Samuel served the Lord. 


Elizabeth was gray and old, 
When holy John was given , 

These births were all of heaven foretold, 
All miracles of heaven. 


But these all hasted fast away 
‘Though marvellously born ; 
But Mary’s child is like the day 

Of everlasting morn. 


Blessed above all women thou, 
Thou mother of our God ; 

More blessed they his love who know, 
And in his steps have trod. 


The third are the Three Series of Hymns for 
Children, in accordance with the Catechism, by 
Mr. J. M. Neale. Their recommendation is, that 
they teach no false doctrine, and that they are 
written in easy measures; their great fault, that 
many of them are intolerably prosaic. We will 
give one as a specimen :— 


SUNDAY EVENING. 


The Apostles were assembled, 
Fearing all their hopes were vain ; 
For their Lord they wept, and trembled, 
Lest he should not rise again ; 
And the doors were shut around them, 
And they hardly dared to speak ; 
So it was their Saviour found them, 
On the first day of the week. 
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He is sometimes just as nigh us 
When we think him far away ; 
And Almighty God was by us 
When we knelt in church to-day ; 
There to mark whose thoughts might wander, 
There who prayed indeed to see ; 
Watching us with love much fonder 
Than our mothers’ love ean be. 


Saviour, if thou hadst despised us, 
Thou wouldst not have made us thine, 
When thy faithful priest baptized us, 
When he signed us with thy sign ; 
And when all was finished duly, 
We received another birth, 
And beeame the members truly 
Of thy holy Church on earth. 
Yet the devil will deceive us, 
If he has us at his will ; 
We shall perish if thou leave us ;— 
Having loved us, love us still ; 
Father, Son, and Spirit, take us 
To thy mercy and thy love : 
Lead us onward, till thou make us 
Members of thy Church above ! 

These hymns are principally designed for Na- 
tional Schools; those we are about to notice, on 
the contrary, are better adapted for those of the 
upper classes. And we must confess that it is 
deep matter of thankfulness, after having found 
children threatened by ‘ dwelling with devils,”’ | 
‘** in darkness, fire, and chains,’’ and ** young sin- 
ners being sent alive to hell,’’ and having their 
portion “‘in the lake that burns with brimstone | 
and with fire’’-—and being brought to consider | 
themselves, ‘‘by nature and by practice too, a| 
wretched slave to sin; to have the following | 
hymn proposed for their daily use. It is like| 
coming into an atmosphere of health, light, and | 
freedom, from a dark and pestilential prison .— 





We are little Christian children ; 
We can run, and laugh, and play ; 

The great God of earth and heaven 
Made, and keeps us every day. 


We are little Christian children ; 





Christ, the Son of God Most High, 


Hush! little Christian child! ‘ 
Not with a laughing lip— 
For the great God of all 

He will remember it 


Hush! for his hosts unseen . 
His angels spread their wings, . 
Wilt thou with words profane, 
Scatter thine angelkguards, . 
Honor God’s holy name; . sy. 
Sing to it holy hymns, . 

But not with sudden ery, 

** God will hold guilty all 


We will add Mr. Williams’ hymn on the sane 
subject :— 


When men or children curse and swear, 
We hear the words of hell; 
The devil’s mark their tongues declare, 





And with him they must dwell. 
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With his precious blood redeemed us, 
Dying that we might not die. 


We are little Christian children ; 
God the Holy Ghost is here, 

Dwelling in our hearts, to make us 
Kind and holy, good and dear. 


We are little Christian children, 
Saved by him who loved us most ; 

We believe in God Almighty, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


So again, instead of hearing that children who 
laugh or play in church are struck dead, and tor- 
mented by fiends, and turn all God’s love into 
fury, we are taught— 


How to keep Christ’s holiday 

In the happiest, fittest way ; 

With our fathers and our mothers, 
With our sisters and our brothers, 
To the holy church we go, 

The dear church of high and low, ; 
Where the poor man, meanly dressed, 
Is as welcome as the best ; 

And the rich and poor may gather 

All around their common Father ; 

And our risen Lord is there, 

Listening kindly to our prayer. 
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One more contrast, and we have done. Hear 
Dr. Watts’ warning ‘* Against cursing, and swear- 4 
ing, and taking God’s name in vain :’— 
Angels, that high in glory dwell, 
Adore thy name, Almighty God ; 
And devils tremble down in hell, 
Beneath the terrors of thy rod. 


And yet, how wicked children dare 
Abuse thy dreadful, glorious name ! 
And when they ‘re angry, how they swear, 
And curse their fellows and blaspheme ! 


Having forthwith, afier his custom, consigned 


‘these wicked children to perdition, Watts pro- 
;ceeds with a sort of savage exultation— 
' 


There never shal! one cooling drop 
00 ‘To quench their burning tongues be given. 


Now, hear the writer of the Church :— 


Speak not that holy name, 
Not in thy playful game ; 
Heareth each word we say, 
In the great judgment day. 


. Are watching over thee ; 
Thy keepers kind to be. 
Rash and undutiful, 
Glorious and beautiful ? 


. Speak it with thought sincere, 
Breathe it in earnest prayer ; 
In thy light joy or pain : 
That take his name in vain.” 


And they who use religious speech, 
Profane that awful word, 

If all the while their actions teach 
They do not fear the Lord. 


Angels which are in heaven above, 
All tremble at that name ; 
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And saints, when they adore ard love, 
With thrilling awe proclaim. 


Have mercy, Lord. and teach us more 
To love thee and thy will, 

And, more than we have done before, 
Thy holy law fulfil. 


We must now conclude these remarks. We 
make no apology for their length, because we feel 
that the importance of the subject cannot easily 
be overrated. If Sir Philip Sydney said truly, 
«Give me the making of a nation’s ballads, and I 
care not who makes its laws,’’-—so with at least 
equal trath it might be said, ‘* Give me the selec- 
tion of a Church’s Hymns, and I care not whe 
makes—or rather, in the present instance, who 


has made—its articles.”’ No doubt the Puritar | 


depression of the Church of England in the first 
thirty years of the present century was, in great 


measure, brought to pass by the heresy of its | 
hymns; may we not, under God, expect the hap- | 
piest results from Catholic teaching in her future | 


Hymnology’ And does it not depend on all and 
each of us, by the hymns we now employ in our 
churches, er sanction in our schools, what the 


future Hymnology of the English Church shall | 


be? 





Since the above article was written, we have 


perused the ‘‘ Evangelical Melodies,’’ which many | 


of our readers will have seen quoted in a late 
article of the Quarterly Review. God forbid 
that we should endeaver to raise a laugh at such 
a book. We have not so learnt the Apostle’s 
words: ** For many walk, of whom I have told 
you often, and now tell you even weeping, that 
they are the enemies of the cross of Christ.’’ 
Yet we shall certainly make some quotations from 
the book, that our readers may judge for them- 
selves what that religion was, which, twenty 
years ago, so nearly engulfed the Church of Eng- 
land. 
First, the writer shall tell his design :— 


Suppose, then, we took a leaf out of our world- | 
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I’ve sung and written, and with some éclat, 
More than one comic song in days of yore. 

And a good many more lately :-— 


Ay, and been deemed, if I may mention it, 
A tolerable humorist and wit, &c. &c. 


Now for examples :-— 
(‘* Rech and rare were the gems she wore.’’) 
Few indeed were the things he sought 
Phat on earth by men are of moment thought : 


But O! his riches did far exceed 
The riches of those who scorned his creed ! 





Ah! but your taunt about new brooms 
Applieth not to me : 

With me these ways have long since shed 
The charm of novelty. 

Eleven years—perhaps rather more— 
Have fled since first I tried 

To realize that great Ir 1s, 
Christ and him crucified ! 


Again :— 


And though metres like these are not quite those 
in which 
To treat of the sacred theme you adduce, 
_ Yet when dénunciations and sneers you would pitch 


| At my scheme of adoption, it may be of use 
| Just to ponder the hint the above lines suggest, 
| And see whether awe of the kend which you mean, 
Is not something akin to that briefly expressed 
In St. James’ Epistle, cap. two, verse nineteen ! 


Once more :— 
|My back must I turn upon men who rely 
On the same source of hope whence my own is 
begot, 
Because we perchance may not see eye to eye 
Touching prelacy, liturgies, tithes, and what not? 
Must I count as no brother the man who I ken 
Is of meet opportunity ever in search 
To glorify God and evangelize men, 
Because he goes to chapel and I go to church 


The writer—a merchant—thus addresses his 
| partner :— 


! . 
For we adherents are, old friend, 


Of that ** licentious’’ creed, 
Which makes salvation’s wealth devolve 


ling brother’s book—suppose there were erected, at | 
capable hands, a spiritual ballad literature, which, | 
with professing circles, might become what the | 
world’s ballad literature has so long and so influ- | 
entially been with its votaries. Suppose, when | 
such circles are visited by some young worldly ac- | 


quaintance, who requested Miss Matilda or Miss | The following, we suppose, must be intended 
Caroline to favor him with a song, that the 


, ; youn’ for the ‘* Miss Matilda or Miss Caroline’’ to pro- 
lady. on reaching her instrument, in place of some | 


Mopac oe a on cen ae oe 
mere worldly ditty, some Did you ne'er hear of pence when Ser &, E. Smith “ drope in. 
Kate Kearney, or As Cupid was one day near Julia's Brothers, nonconformist brothers, 
bower, should be prepared with some graceful bal- Are ye wholly now 

lad, presenting, instead of the repulsive lineaments | What ye were when ye could boast of 


On an unearning seed : 

And unto those who urge that creed 
To lawlessness dispones, 

J simply say, Behold the way 
Of life of William Jones ? 


of the nauseated psalm and hymn, all the metrical | 


and musical attractions of his own favorite ditties, 
but of which the burden should be, some one of 
those thousand lesser features of evangelical expe- 
rience, of which strictly devotional compositions 
rarely, if ever, take cognizance. 


Next, he shall speak of his capabilities :— 


I was not constitutionally grave, 
Nor of a morbid temperament the slave : 


Doddridge, Watts, and Howe? 
Are ye not a shade too bitter, 
| Too political : 
With ye are “* essentials’’ now as 
Whuilome ** all in all?” 


This complaint of too great bitterness comes 
rather strangely in a book which speaks of ‘* these 
days of Satan-Rome-and-Oxford-plotting against 
heart religion, spiritual worship, and Christ-salva- 
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tion—these days of sad ecclesiolatry, sacrament- 
debauchery, fast-and-festival perversion.’’ 


And again :— 


Ah, but, some one will say, Tractarianism has 
had itsday. Has it? Look at the accursed poetry, 
novels, tales, and other pvisons of like stamp, con- 
stantly pouring from our presses. Three of these 
hideous compounds came in one dread batch under 
the writer’s notice but a few days since. If Trac- 
tarianism be not a crowning effort of the great ad- 
versary, under a consciousness that his time is short, 
verily the depths of his subtlety are unfathomable. 
Thorough-going Romanism is a fool to it. 


Here is another specimen :— 


To church let us go at eve, noontide, and morning ; 
But if thence to theatre or ball we repair, 
Our many church-goings let ’s not be suborning 
To cover and cancel our worldliness there ! 
Fast we morning and night, if by fasting we cherish 
Devotion that lasteth when fasting is o'er ; 
But O! let our fraudulent fasting go perish, 
If to post-fasting license it open the door ! 
Empty-stomach devotion to-day, do not let it, 
For the wine-bibbing banquet to-morrow at one ; 
Nor yet of our Lenten seclusion the merit 
Give sin a carte blanche when Lent season is 
flown! 


And here is the commendation of the * good 
City Mission :’— 


No “1 am of Paul, sir, and thou of Apollos,”’ 
Is heard in the ranks of that brother-like band ; 
One in faith, though in discipline each brother 
follows 
What the dictates of conscience in each may 
command. 
No“ touting’’ for churches (excuse the expression) 
Or chapels you shall ‘mong its members perceive ; 
To the church of the First-born alone the accession 
Of perishing sinners they seek to achieve ! 


We must conclude. Our author seems to have 
had some idea of leaving the English Church, as 
being new somewhat in the condition that she 
occupied— 


When, Stuartized even to Popery’s brink, 
Her children began to forsake her in fight. 


But he fortunately remembered that— 


She ’s the Church of John Newton, of Cecil, of 
Goode, 
And dozens and dozens of like saints beside. 


And so there we will leave him with one quo- 
tation more :— 


Confound not with baptism regeneration, 
That dogma which hath many souls undone ; 
For justification and sanctification 
Sunder them not, yet never deem them one. 
¥e shal! find the Invisible then will award ye 
A rest, a peace, a joy, an ecstasy, 
Which Tractarianism can never afford ye, 
That infant mystery of iniquity ! 





“Deatu or tHe Goop Puysician.—It is with 
feelings of deep regret that we are called upon to 
record the decease of Dr. Joun D. Fisher, who 


GOOD PHYSICIAN. 


died at the house of his brother, im Temple place, 
on Sunday morning, 10th of March. Te died of a 
chronic dysentery, preceded by a severe eeld, and 
an affection of the throat, yet he continued his pro- 
fessional visits to within a few days of his death. 
Asa physician he stood in the first rank, and by his 
labors and writings has contributed his full share 
to his favorite science of medicine, and the cure of 
diseases. The editor of the Courier, in paying a 
tribute to his memory, says : ‘* He passed some years 
of his early life in Europe, and acquired the friend- 
ship of the most eminent professional men in Paris, 
‘with whom he maintained an intimate correspond- 
‘enee to the last. He was one of the origina} pro- 
| jeetors of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, and 
labored unceasingly for the promotion of the snter- 
ests of that useful establishment. ‘The tribute due 
,to the character of Dr. Fisher is of no ordinary 
istamp. A worthier man never existed, nor one 
_who combined a larger measure of benevolence with 
so little pretence and so unmixed a disposition to 
_do good for its own sake. ‘The unaffeeted kindness 
of his heart, the amenity of his manners, the hu- 
}mane warmth and Christian brotherhood of his 
affections, his readiness at all seasons and on al} 
, occasions to do a friendly office, were such that it 
| was impossible to know him without conceiving for 
‘him sentiments of profound esteem. He never 





|made an enemy ner lest a friend, and his friends 


were as numerous as his acquaintance. Of his thou- 
‘sand charities, of his thousand unrequited labors 
\for the relief of suffering humanity, the world 
knows, and can know, but a small part. He was 
'one of those whose lives exalt the human character, 
and cause us to think more high}y of our species. 
The world has few such men to spare. Bot the 
/ sorrow that weighs upon our hearts, for the Joss of 
our excellent friend, is tempered by the thought of 
| the bright example which his virtues leave behind 
them. Honored be the good man’s memory !”’ 
A eorrespondent of the Atlas speaks thus of his 
departed friend and physician: ‘* Dr. Fisher had 


, been actively engaged in the duties of his profes- 


| sion during the last twenty-five years, and his at- 
tainments, fidelity, and character, had endeared 
him to a wide cirele of personal friends, while his 
public spirit, philanthropy and generous devotion 
| to the public service in the various official stations 
he has filled, have won for his memory the grati- 
‘tude and respect of the entire community. We but 
rarely meet with a man who combines in such har- 
| monious proportions a delicate sensibility, unbound- 
ing benevolence, and a cheerful, confiding spirit ; 
with the sterner quabities of the mind—an upright 
/and dowuright manliness—a detestation of shams 
| in everything, and a judgment ever based upon the 
dictates of sterling good sense. Dr. Fisher was a 
philanthropist in the highest sense, uniting in an 
‘eminent degree all the elements essential to a practi- 
eal and useful discharge of the duties incident to 
an active participation in the government and di- 
rection of those noble institutions of charity which 
are the crowning glory of our city and state. Dr. 
Fisher was a member of the government of the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, a visiting physician 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, and secretary 
of the Board of Censors of the Massachusetts Medi- 
eal Society for the District of Suffolk. At the 
last meeting of this Association, he read an elabor- 
ate and scientific paper, upon the subject of revac- 
cination, and was engaged in collecting statistics 
upon various subjects connected with medical 





science.’’— Boston Transcript. 
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THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 


From the Examiner. 


The Life and Correspondence of the late Robert 
Southey. In six volumes. Edited by his Son, 
the Rev. Cuartes Curnsert Sovruey. Vol. 
IJ. Longman and Co. [Reprinted by Harper 
and Brothers. ] 


Tuts volume embraces a period of nearly six 
years, closing with 1812, when Southey was 
thirty-eight. He is settled at Keswick, continu- 
ously and laboriously occupied with literature. 
By giving up half his time to what he calls 
worthless work in reviews, magazines, and news- 
papers, he contrives to give up the other half 
to Thalabas and Madocs without the penalty of 


starving. Achama and Roderick are the poems 


that occupy him in the present volume. He be- 
comes personally acquainted with Walter Lander, 
whose Gelur had exerted so remarkable an influ- 
ence upon him, whose friendship opens with an 
act of characteristic generosity, and to whom 
several of the best letters in the volume are ad- 
dressed. He becomes better knowa to Walter 
Scott, who enlisted him in the enterprise of the 
Quarterly Review, to which he importantly con- 
tributes ; but we do not yet see the full signifi- 
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it does not do this, it may be doubtful if the reader 
is not most discreetly left to the illustration deriv- 
able from other contemporary and easily accessible 
sources. Mr. Cuthbert Southey would hardly 
have made the appropriate comment on one half 
of these letters without involving himself in dis- 
cussions often painful and seldom profitable. His 
father’s history is self-written—and the few who 
need to know it in all its significance will be at 
no less to derive it from the materials here pre- 
sented, often dry and apparently uninformed as 
are the links of narrative connecting them. 


OPINIONS IN FEBRUARY, 1806. 





I was ministerial under Addington, regarded his 
/suceessor with the utmost indignation, and am 
exceedingly well pleased at the present changes. 
‘Time, you say, moderates opinions as it mellows 
/wine. My views and hopes are certainly altered, 
though the heart and soul of my wishes continues 
the same. It is the world that has changed, not 1. 
I took the same way in the afternoon that I did in 
the morning, but sunset and sunrise make a differ- 
ent scene. If | regret anything in my own life, it 
is that I cou/d not take orders, for of all ways of 
life that would have best accorded with my nature ; 
but I could not get in at the door. 


cance of this fact en his subsequent life, opiniens, | 


and fortunes. Meanwhile his friend Wynn has 
left office with the Grenville ministry, substituting 


a small government pension fer that which he had 
up to this time generously paid him out of his 
own pocket; and certain efforts made with Can- 
ning’s help to better the new writer’s social posi- 
tion, when the value of his services become appar- 
ent in the pages of the Quarter/y, seem to fail 
chiefly because of his owa dislike to anything but 
a country life. Througheut the volume his opin- 
ions are half unconsciously undergoing change 
and modification, which Quarterly habits will 
soon make more decisive. Even yet he is in the 
transition state as to religion, politics, and social 
perfectibility. He still does not seruple to tel] us 
why he could not be a clergyman ; still sneers at 
Hume's account of the Civil Wars, and exalts 
Mrs. Hutchinson's; and can still show the ex- 


treme of tolerance to a certain flighty young. 


enthusiast-visitor of the lakes, in whom he fancies 
he has discovered a counterpart of his own too 
ardent youth, and whom ke puts upon a course 
of Bishop Berkeley. This was Shelley, and the 
passage referring to him is one of the most curi- 
ous in the volume before us. Nor should we 
omit to mention a remarkable correspondence 
between Southey and tke late Ebenezer Elliott, 
which proves how early those poetical yearrings 
were stirred in the Corn-Law Rhymer which 
found vent so late, and how active and earnest 
were Southey's benevolent sympathies at all times 
on behalf of brothers of his craft. 

We have probably said enough to explain the 
extracts we shall now give. Mr. Cuthbert Southey 
has done little more than arrange his father’s let- 
ters in their proper sequence, and we are not sure 
that much more was necessary. The correspond- 
ence for the most part explains itself—and where 





SOUTHEY MEETS LANDOR IN APRIL, 1808. 


At Bristol I met with the man of all others 
whom I was most desirous of meeting—the only 
man living of whose praise I was ambitious or 
whose censure would have humbled me. You will 
be curious to know who this could be. Savage 
Landor, the author of Gebir, a poem which, unless 
you have heard me speak of it, you have probably 
never heard of it at all. I never saw any one more 
unlike myself in every prominent part of human 
character, nor any one who so cordially and instine- 
tively agreed with me on so many of the most im- 
portant subjects. I have often said before we met, 
that | would walk forty miles to see him, and hav- 
ing seen him, I would gladly walk fourscore to see 
him again. He talked of Thalaba, and I told him 
of the series of mythological poems which I had 
planned—mentioned some of the leading incidents 
on which they were to have been formed, and also 
told him for what reason they were laid aside ; in 
jain English, that I could not afford to write them. 
Santer reply was, ‘* Goon with them, and I will 
pay for printing them, as many as you will write 
and as many copies as you please.”? [ had recon- 
ciled myself to my abdication, (if the phrase may be 
allowable,) and am not sure that this princely offer 
has not done me mischief; for it has awakened in 
‘me old dreams and hopes, which had been laid 
‘aside, and a stinging desire to go on, for the sake 
of showing him poem after poem, and saying, ‘* ] 
need not accept your offer, but I have done this 
because you made it.’’ It is something to be 
praised by one’s peers ; ordinary praise I regard as 
little as ordinary abuse. 


SOUTHEY SELF-DESCRIBED IN NOVEMBER, 1308. 


Let not Gifford suppose me a troublesome man 
to deal with, pertinacious about trifles, or standin 
upon punctilios of authorship. No, iecmeaaell 
am a quiet, patient, easy-going hack of the mule 
breed; regular as clock-work in my pace, sure- 
footed, bearing the burden which is laid on me, 
| and only obstinate in choosing my own path. If 
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Gifford could see me by this fireside where, like 
Nicodemus, one candle suffices me in a large room, 
he would see a man in acoat * still more threadbare 
than his own’’ when he wrote his * Imitation,” 
working hard and getting littl—a bare mainten- 
ance, and hardly that; writing poems and history 
for posterity with his whole heart and soul ; one 
daily progressive in learning, not so learned as he 
is poor, not so poor as proud; not so proud as 
happy. Grosvenor, there is not a lighter hearted 
nor a happier man upon the face of this wide 
world. Your godson thinks that I have nothing to 
do but to play with him, and anybody who saw 
what reason he has for his opinion would be dis- 
posed to agree with him. I wish you could see 
my beautiful boy! 


SECRETS OF REVIEWAL. 

When Gifford published his Juvenal, one of the 
most base attacks that ever disgraced a literary 
journal was made upon it in the Critical Review 
by some one of the heroes of his Baviad. Gifford 
wrote an angry reply, in which he brought forward 
all the offences of the Review for many years back ; 
one of those offenees was its praise of Gebir. | 
laughed when | heard this, guessing pretty well at 
the nature of Gifford’s feelings ; for | had been the 
reviewer of whose partiality he complained. Gebir 
came to me with a parcel of other poems, which | 
was to kill off. I was young in the trade, and 
reviewed it injudiciously, so that everybody sup- 
posed it to be done by some friend of the author. 
For I analyzed the story ; studded it with as many | 
beautiful extracts as they would allow room for ; | 
praised its merits almost up to the height of my | 
feelings, and never thought of telling the reader | 
that if he went to the book itself he would find 
any more difficulty in comprehending it than he! 
found in that abstract. ‘hus, instead of serving 
the poem, I in reality injured it. The world, 
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sequence ; married a girl of seventeen, afier being 
turned out doors by his father; and here they both 
are, in lodgings, living upon 200/. a year, which 
her father allows them. He is come to the fittest 
physician in the world. At present he has got to 
the Pantheistic stage of philosophy, and, in the 
course of a week, | expect he will be a Berkleyan, 
for | have put him on a course of Berkeley. It 
has surprised him a good deal to meet, for the first 
time in his life, with a man who perfectly under- 
stands him, and does him full justice. 1 tell him 
that all the difference between us is, that he is 
nineteen, and | am thirty-seven ; and | dare say it 
will not be very Jong before I shal} succeed in con- 
vineing him that he may be a true philosopher, and 
do a great deal of good, with 6,000/. a year; the 
thought of which troubles him a great deal more at 
present than ever the want of sixpence (for | have 
known such a want) did me. * * * * God 
help us! the world wants mending, though he did 
not set about exactly in the right way. 


As we close this volume we are reminded of a 
promise we formerly made to enrich our columns 
with a few more extracts from the charming piece 
of autobiography with which the eollection of let- 
ters opened, and the reader will have reason to 
thank us for now redeeming that promise. In this 
third volume there is a portrait of Southey’s 
mother, which tells us vividly how much the 
prominent features of his own face were derived 
from ber. In the autobiographical sketch he had 
already told us for how much his mind and temper 
had been indebted to the same exce}lent woman— 
Margaret Hil]. Few are the men of genius who 
will not be found to have had superior mothers. 


SOUTHEY’S MOTHER. 
‘Take her for all in all, 1 do not believe that any 








now-a-days, never believes praise to be sincere ;) human being ever brought into the world, and ear- 
men are so accustomed to hunt for faults, that they | ried through it, a larger portion of original good- 
will not think any person can honestly express ness than my dear mother. Every one who knew 
unmingled admiration. her loved her, for she seemed made to be happy 
herself, and to make every one happy within her 
| litle sphere. Her understanding was as good as 
I see nothing to be expunged, but I see many of | her heart; it is from her I have inherited that 
what a school-boy would call Aard passages. alertness of mind, and quickness of apprehension, 
Sometimes they are like water, which however without which it would have been impossible for 
beautifully pellucid, may become dark by its very} me to have undertaken half of what I have per- 
depth. Your own vase of tarnished gold 1s a better formed. Ged never blessed a human ereature with 
illustration: the very richness of the metal ocea- amore cheerful disposition, a more generous spirit, 
sions its darkness. Sometimes they are like pic-| a sweeter temper, or a tenderer heart. 1 remem- 
tures—unless you get them in precisely the right! ber that when first I understood what death was, 
point of view, their expression is lost. | cannot} and began to think of it, the most fearful thought it 
tell how this is to be remedied, if it is remediable ; | jnduced was that of losing my mother; it seemed 
it is what makes the difference between difficult and | to me more than | could bear, and l used to hope 
easy authors. | will not yet specify what the pas-| that I might die before her. Nature is merciful to 
sages are which are obscure, because, upon every us. We learn gradually that we are to die—a 
fresh perusal, some of them will flash upon me. knowledge, whieh, if it came suddenly upon us in 
| riper age, would be more than the mind could en- 

}dure. We are gradually prepared for our depart- 
Here is a man at Keswick, who acts upon me as | ure by seeing the objects of our earliest and deep- 
my own ghost would do. He is just what | was in | est affections go before us, and even if no keener 
1794. His name is Shelley, son to the member | afflictions are dispensed to wean us frem this 
for Shoreham: with 6,000/. a year entailed upon! world, and remove our tenderest thoughts and 
him, and as much more in his father’s power to cut | dearest hopes to another, mere age brings with it a 
off. Beginning with romances of ghosts and mur- | weariness of life, and death becomes to the old as 
der, and with poetry at Eton, he passed, at Oxford, | natural and desirable as sleep to a tired child. 
| 


A CRITICISM ON LANDOR’S COUNT JULIAN. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY IN JANUARY, 1512. 


into metaphysics; printed half-a-dozen pages,| Here is a good anecdote : 
which he entitled ** The Necessity of Atheism ,”’ “i a 
sent one anonymously to Coplestone, in expectation, AS en eee 

I suppose, of converting him; was expelled in con- | An odd accident happened to him during one of 
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his severe fits, at a time when no persuasions could |mouldy ; and a key, if it is never turned in the 
have induced him to put his feet to the ground, or | lock, gets rusty.’’ Just then my aunt entered the 
to believe it possible that he could walk. He was room. ‘ Lord, Miss Tyler!’ said the offended 
sitting with his legs up, in the full costume of that | lady, “‘ what do you think this child has been 


respectable and orthodox disease, when the ceiling 
being somewhat old, part of it gave way, and down 
came a fine nest of rats, old and young together, 
plump upon him. He had what is called an antip- 
athy to these creatures, and, forgetting the gout in 
the horror which their visitation excited, sprung 
from his easy chair, and fairly ran down stairs. 


That was the poet’s grand-uncle, Mr. Bradford. 
Of an eccentric old retired tradesman, whose tastes 
had very oddly induced him to connect himself 
with the property of the Bath and Bristol Theatres, 
some curious notices are given. The incident of 
the woman on fire and the dogs barking at her, in 
what follows, is a picture of the homely terrible 
which could not be surpassed. 


Poor man. he outlived his reasonable faculties, 
and was, when I knew him, a pitiable spectacle of 
human weakness and decay, hideously ugly, his 
nose grown out in knobs and bulbs, like an under- 
ground artichoke, his fingers crooked and knotted 
with the gout, filthy, irascible, helpless as an infant, 
and feebler than one in mind. In one respect this 
was happy for him. His wife was a kind, plain- 
mannered, domestic woman ; her clothes caught fire 
one day ; she ran into the streets in flames, and was 
burat to death. Mrs. Coleridge, who was then a 
girl of eight or nine years old, and lived in the 
same street, saw her in flames, and remembers how 


frightfully the dogs barked at the sight. Her hus- | 


band, though in the house at the time, never knew 
what had befallen her. He survived her many 
years, and would frequently say, she had been 
gone more than a week to Devizes, and it was time 
for her to come back. 


A connection of this remarkable old gentleman 
was confidential friend to the aunt Tyler with 
whom Southey’s childhood was passed. The 


picture of the two old maids, gossiping or theatre- | 


going, quarrelling or reconciled, but, whether 


sulking or smiling, quite unconscious of the ob- | 


servant little eyes fixed steadily on their fanciful 
manners and eccentric ways, is very whimsical to 
us, and very pleasant. 


‘‘Tt is the easiest thing in the world to write a) 


play!” said I to Miss Palmer, as we were in a 


earriage on Redcliff Hill one day, returning from | 


Bristol to Bedminster. ‘* Is it, my dear!’’ was 
her reply. ‘* Yes,’ 1 continued, ** for you know 
you have only to think what you would say if you 
were in the place of the characters, and to make 
them say it.’’ This brings to mind some unlucky 
illustrations which I made use of about the same 
time to the same lady, with the view of enforcing 
what I conceived to be good and considerate advice. 
Miss Palmer was on a visit to my aunt at Bedmin- 
ster; they had fallen out, as they sometimes would 


do; these bickerings produced a fit of sullenness | 


in the former, which was not shaken off for some 
days ? and while it lasted, she usually sat with her 
apron over her face. I really thought she would 
injure her eyes by this, and told her so in great 


kindness ; ‘for you know, Miss Palmer,” said I, | 


“that everything gets out of order if it is not used. 
A book, if it is not opened, will become damp and 


‘saying! He has been comparing my eyes to a 
jrusty key and a mouldy book.”’ ‘The speech, how- 
/ever, was not without some good effect, for it re- 


| stored good humor. Miss Palmer was an odd 
| woman with a kind heart; one of those persons 
|who are not respected so much as they deserve, 
|because their dispositions are better than their 
junderstanding. She had a most generous and de- 
|voted attachment to Miss ‘l'yler, which was not 
jalways requited as it ought to have been. The 
jearliest dream which I can remember, related to 
her ; it was singular enough to impress itself in- 
jdelibly upon my memory. I thought | was sitting 
| with her in her drawing-room, (chairs, carpet, and 
everything are now visibly present to my mind’s 
}eye,) when the devil was introduced as a morning 
ivisitor. Such an appearance, for he was in his full 
|costume of horns, black bat wings, tail and cloven 

feet, put me in ghostly and bodily fear; but she 
‘received him with perfect politeness, called him 

dear Mr. Devil, desired the servant to put hima 
|chair, and expressed her delight at being favored 
| with a call. 


CHARTER HOUSE AND ITS SCHOLARS SEVENTY 
YEARS AGO. 


The children were my playmates at those rare 
times when | had any. The eldest son was taken 
from the Charter House, because he was literally 
almost killed there by the devilish cruelty of the 
boys ; they used to lay him before the fire till he was 
scorched, and shut him in a trenk with saw-dust 
till he had nearly expired with suffocation. The 
Charter House at that time was a sort of hell upon 
earth for the under boys. He was of weak under- 
standing and feeble frame, very like his mother in 
| person ; he lived, however, to take orders, and I 
think I have heard that he died insane, as did one 
‘of his sisters who perfectly resembled him. The 
two other sons were at Eton ; the elder of the two 
had one of the most beautiful countenances I ever 
remember to have seen, only that it had his father’s 
eyes, and a more fearful light in them. He wasa 
fine, generous, overflowing creature; but you 
could not look at him without feeling that some 
disastrous fate would befall one so rash, so incon- 
|siderate, and withal so keenly susceptible. When 
he was at Cambridge he used to give orders to his 
gyp by blowing a French horn, and he had a tune 
for every specific command, which the gyp was 
trained to understand, till so noisy and unacademical 
a practice was forbidden. ‘There he ran wild, and 
contracted debts in all imaginable ways, which his 
father, the most indulgent of fathers, again and 
-again discharged. ‘These habits clung to him after 
he had left college. On the last occasion, where 
|his conduct had been deeply culpable, and a large 
‘sum had been paid for him, Mr. did not utter a 
single reproach, but in the most affectionate manner 
jentreated him to put away all painful thoughts of 
the past, and look upon himself as if he were only 
now beginning life. The poor fellow could not 
‘bear his father’s kindness, and knowing, perhaps, 
|too surely, that he could not trust his own resolu- 
| tions to amend his life, he blew out his own brains. 


| 





Our next extract is a description of Southey’s 
‘father’s library. ‘The good man was a linendra- 
| per, and no great hand at learning. 
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During the years that I resided in Wine street, I 
was upon a short allowance of books. My father 
read nothing except Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal. 
A small glass cupboard over the desk in the back 
parlor held his wine glasses and all his library. It 
consisted of the ‘* Spectator,’’ three or four volumes 
of the ** Oxford Magazine,”’ one of the ‘* Freehold- 
er’s,’’ and one of the ** Town and Country ;”’ these 
he had taken in during the Wilkes and Liberty epi- 
demic. My brother Tom and I spoilt them by 
coloring, that is, bedaubing the prints; but I owe 
to them some knowledge of the political wit, war- 
fare, and scandal of those days; and from one of 
them that excellent poem the Old Bachelor was 
eut out, which | reprinted in the ** Annual Anthol- 
ogy.’ ‘The other books were ‘* Pomfret’s Poems,”’ 
«The Death of Abel,’’ Aaron Hill’s “ Translation 
of Merope,’’ with ** The Jealous Wife,”’ and ** Ed- 
gar and Emmiline,’’ in one volume; ‘ Julius 
Cesar,”’ the ** Toy Shop,” ** All for Love,”’ and a 
Pamphlet upon the Quack Doctors of George II.’s 
days, in another; the ‘* Vestal Virgins,’’ the 
“ Duke of Lerma,” and the “* Indian Queen,”’ in 
a third. To these my mother had added the 
‘* Guardian,’ and the happy copy of Mrs. Rowe’s 
Letters which introduced me to Torquato Tasso. 


Our last extract must be, 


SOUTHEY’S FIRST EXPERIENCE OF THE SEA. 


Landor, who paints always with the finest touch 
of truth, whether he is describing external or inter- 
nal nature, makes his Charoba disappointed at the 
first sight of the sea : 

She coldly said, her long-lashed eyes abased, 
* Is this the mighty ocean ?—Is this all ?” 


And this he designs as characteristic of a ** soul 
discontented with capacity.’’ When | went on deck 
in the Corunna packet the first morning, and for 
the first time found myself out of sight of land, the 
first feeling was certainly one of disappointment as 
well as surprise, at seeing myself in the centre of 





so small a circle. But the impression which the 
sea made upon me when | first saw it at Weymouth 
was very different; probably because not having, 
like Charoba, thought of its immensity, | was at 
once made sensible of it. ‘The sea seen from the 
shore is sti]] to me the most impressive of all objects, 
except the starry heavens ; and if I could dive over 
any hours of my boyhood again, it should be those 
which I then spent upon the beach at Weymouth. 
One delightful day we passed at Portland, and 
another at Abbotsbury, where one of the few 
heronries in this kingdom was then existing, and 
perhaps still may be. There was another at Pens- 
hurst, and I have never see a third. | wondered 
at nothing so much as the Chesil Bank which con- 
nects Portland, like the Firm Island of Amadis, 
with the mainland, the shingles whereof it is formed 
gradually diminishing in size from one end to the 
other, till it becomes a sand-bank. 








From the Examiner. 

The By-Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf | 
Scenes and Characters. By Sytvanus. Bentley. 
Turs collection of sketches deserves mention for | 
the fresh, unhackneyed, spirited way in which. 
many of them are written. ‘The author is an en-| 
thusiast for the scenes he describes, and has a nat- 
ural feeling for an English landscape. We do 
not know that we ever read a ‘‘ sporting’’ book , 
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with less of the sense of weariness; and several 
vivid sketches of actual people, among whom Lord 
George Bentinck is prominent, communicate a sort 
of personal interest to many of its pages. Of 
course the author overrates his pursuit and its 
heroes, but his book would be much less pleasant 
if he did not. 





From the Examiner. 

The Life and Epistles of St. Paul ; comprising a 
complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Trans 
lation of his Letters inserted in Chronological 
Order. By the Rev. W. J. Conysearer, M. A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
the Rev. J. 5. Howson, M. A., Principal of the 
Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With very 
numerous illustrations on steel and wood of 
the principal places visited by the Apostle, from 
original drawings by Mr. Bartlett. Parts 1, 2, 
and 3. Longman and Co. 


Tue design of this undertaking is to give a 
more life-like and animated picture of St. Paul 
than has heretofore been presented, by placing him 
in the midst of the circumstances by which he was 
actually surrounded, explaining the political and 
social position of the people he belonged to, exhib- 
iting the character of Greek and Roman civilization 
at the opening of his career, and showing the va- 
rious social gradations and influences with which 
he had to deal in the course of it. Many engrav- 
ings accompany the work, having the same objeet 
in view. Maps retrace the course of his active 
and various wanderings, and landscapes show us 
the principal places he visited. The general plan 
of the work is very complete, and up to this point 
ably executed. The division ef labor assigns the 
translation of the epistles and speeches to Mr. 
Conybeare, and the narrative and descriptive por- 
tions of the book to Mr. Howson. When com- 
pleted it will doubtless be the best existing 
account of the life, travels, and epistles of the 
great Apostle. 





From the Examiner. 
The Hunterian Oration for 1850. By FrepericC. 
Sxey, F. R.8., &e. Churchill. 

Tus little tract takes a range of remark so 
practical and interesting that we would commend 
it strongly to the attention of both the professional 
and unprofessional reader. Mr. Skey has aptly 
used the occasion of a tribute to the highest orna- 
ment of his own branch of medical science, to 
throw out his views of the reform imperatively 
needed to promote its dignity and increase its effi- 
ciency. And we have rarely seen better expres- 
sion, more intelligent illustration, or more manly 
and sensible opinions. 

In Mr. Skey’s judgment four existing causes 
operate to the disadvantage of the surgeon or gen- 
eral practitioner. ‘Iwo of these he believes to be 
remediable by government and legislation ; but as 
to the other and more important two he holds the 
profession itself responsible—for the causes as 
well as the remedy. ‘The substance of his state- 
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ments and reasonings amounts to this: that till 
professional men thoroughly perceive how much 
their elevation lies with themselves, there will be 
no improvement, and ought to be none. We can 
imagine nothing more condusive to the object he 
has at heart than this vigorous and healthy tone 
of admonition. 

Mr. Skey vindicates his use of the term ‘ de- 
generate’’ in speaking of the present state of the 
medical calling, by referring to its general estima- 
tion at the commencement of the eighteenth cen- | 
tury. We fear that with any farge or general | 
view this comparison would involve a fallacy ; | 
but of the special preéminence of members of the | 
profession at that date, and of the effect whieh | 
the praises of such men as Dryden, Pope, and | 
Steele, to say nothing of the character and literary 
talents of such recipients of the praise as Garth, 
Arbuthnot, and Akenside, must have had upon | 
the profession itself in general society, there can 
be no doubt whatever. The connection of litera- 
ture and medicine has been an honorable and ele- 
vating one on both sides; nor have any obliga- 
tions found franker, more durable, or more delight- | 
ful record than those of men of letters to men of | 
medicine. From the days of Linacre to our own 
there has been no class of educated pursuit which 
has so strongly and generously sympathized with 
another and less prosperous one. 





} 


The most de- 
serving of the one profession have administered 
unceasingly to the wants, have been anxious to 
adorn and assist the pursuits, and by delicate and | 
disinterested attentions have prolonged the lives, 
of the most deserving of the other. In urging 
his fellow-practitioners to educate and prepare 
themselves for ‘‘ a rank commensurate with their 
successful devotion to the cause both of science 
and humanity,’’ Mr. Skey tells them but to lift 
their view to where a long line of distinguished | 
predecessors had already placed themselves by 
genius and conduct. 

The two essentials on which he enlarges are a 
higher tone and standard of education, and that} 
higher standard of professional ethies which would | 
result from more cultivated training. In aid of 
such efforts, which medical men must themselves 
originate and follow out, he would have an act 
passed to give the surgeon his claim for service in 
respect of advice as well as physic, and would sug- | 


gest the institution of an order of merit or some | 
form of public recognition for the more distin- 
guished and successful practitioner. But the lead- | 
ing idea of the discourse is that the want of cultiva- 
tion of mind among medical men generally, and for | 
which they are themselves responsible, has chilled 
and deteriorated, in our days, those liberal and gen- 
erous habits of thought and action which gave birth 
to the Hunters and Harveys of former times ; and 
that in this cultivation, now so necessary, should 
be included the study of nature, an appreciation 
of the beautiful, and such knowledge of the forms 
and principles of art as may encourage the feeling | 
for its highest development. ‘* Taste,” he admi-, 


rably says, ‘‘ is not more a matter of perception | 





| children. 


and feeling than of conduct. The whole of Mr. 
Skey’s reasoning on what we may call the ethics 
of his subject is really of a very high order, and 
richly deserving of wider attention than that to 
which he limits it here. 

We take two passages, less to exhibit the ease 
and eloquence with which the tract is written, 
than to illustrate the tone that pervades it, and 
the strong feeling for the dignity of his profession 
which gives animation and earnestness to the 
writer. 


MORAL DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE MED- 
ICAL PRACTITIONER. 

The practitioner of medicine, in every rural dis 
trict, is a member of each social circle into which 
the service of his profession calls him. Into his 
charge the father resigns the health of his wife and 
Into’ the privacy of his dwelling, into 
the recesses of his very chambers, he is admitted at 
all hours, and at all seasons, where he may exer- 
cise even amore than parental authority. Nor are 


| his functions limited to his direct professional duties. 


He becomes a familiar, an adviser, and a friend. 


| His ear is the deposit of private histories and fam- 


ily secrets ; he has extensive rights and peculiar 
privileges. Add to these the fact that the path to 
medical knowledge is steep and dangerous, and that 
its requirements are often of a nature repugnant to 
delicacy of feeling—that it involves an intercourse 


| with objects from which the senses may well revolt 


with disgust and loathing. Be it remembered that 
his services are perilous from their outset. and that 
a large proportion of the profession pursue their 
anxious and laborious career. often unchequered by 
the recreation of a single day, throughout a life of 
daily companionship with sorrow, contagion, dis 
ease, and death. Of domestic joy he knows noth- 
ing but in name. From the comforts of his home, 


| his easy chair, his winter’s fireside, he is estranged 


by incessant toil, the slave of caprice, of ignorance, 
of groundless apprehension. While other mem- 
bers of his family seek that repose which nature 


calls for at the termination of the day, he is per- 
| haps summoned to a distant village, to minister to 


the temporary relief of a disease he cannot cure ; 


| devoting to reflection, while on horseback. amidst 


the sleet of a winter’s night, those hours that 
should be engaged in invigorating his mind and 
body for the pursuits of the morrow. For the in- 
fluence of these occupations on the physical health 
of the members of our profession, let me point to 
the bills of mortality, which teach us that they 
sink too often unrewarded into an early grave. 


| Such are the intellectual, and such the moral requi- 


sites of our profession—such the qualifications, and 
such the duties of him who, beyond any competitor, 
ministers to the physical and moral sufferings of 
humanity. 


THE PROFESSION OF MEDICINE AND THE PROFESSION 
OF LAW. 

While, by the progress of knowledge and civili- 
zation, the profession of medicine, having enlarged 
the circle of its utility, has become degenerate in 
rank.* that of law, has gained an ascendency, in 
the same proportion as it has lost sight of its early 
simplicity. That which was an instrument has 
become a machine, ponderous, complicated, and 
unwieldy ; and in the same degree as it has ceased 


* Not so in the United States.—Liv. Age. 
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to be the tribunal of impartial justice between man 
and man, have the conventional laws of its profes- 
sors, their learning and education, obtained an as- 
cendency in the world, before which the claims of 
medicine sink immeasurably. It would appear that 
the estimate of /ru¢h recedes in value, in proportion 
as the world advances in civilization. No man had 
a juster perception of the moral evils, inseparable 
from the practice of an advocate, than the late ex- 
cellent Dr. Arnold, who, in a letter to an old pupil 
on the choice of a profession, says :—** To see any 
man delivered from the snare of the law as a pro- 
fession, is with me a matter of earnest rejoicing. 
[ rejoice in your escaping while it is yet time, and 
following the right hand path to any pure and Chris- 
tian calling, which to my mind that of an advocate. 
according to the common practice of the bar, cannot 


be. For advocacy does seem to me inconsistent | 


with a strong perception of truth, and to be abso- 
lutely intolerable, unless where the mind sits loose, 
as it were, from any conclusions, and merely loves 
the exercise of making anything wear the sem- 
blance of truth which it chooses for the time being 
to patronize.’’ It is impossible for a mind imbued 
with a love of truth to witness the contentions for 
victory, exhibited in our courts of justice, without 
acknowledging with painful regret that the highest 
intellectual powers are too often enlisted in the 
cause of the lowest moral degradation ; and if we 
remove ourselves to a distance of time, and divest 
our minds of the influence of daily observation, 
which has reconciled us, in some measure, to the 
growth and maturity of a system which pays hom- 
age to precedent, at the expense of reason, and 
which distorts the line of truth by the interposition 
of unprofitable subtleties, employed with the force 
of one of the mechanical powers to wrest the whole 
machine of justice from its centre, we cannot but 
deeply lament that this sacred cause, which is the 
only true cement of society, and the aspiration of 
all good men, should be rendered the object of sec- 
ondary worship only—the first being devoted to the 
cause of victory. For one, I rejoice to think that 
the mind and the habits of the medical man are 
differently constituted. Truth is his field of action, 
good his aim, the world his study. With all our 
differences and contention, we have one common 
end and object; one appeal to nature, from one 
common enemy, disease. Ina remarkable degree 
have the duties of our profession a tendency to keep 
alive the best emotions of our nature, and to engen- 
der a warm sympathy with the sufferings of hu- 
manity ; towards the mitigation of which a consid- 
erable portion of our time and knowledge is devoted. 


We must not close Mr. Skey’s valuable tract 
without adding that its interest is increased by 
several notices of the more eminent surgeons 
whose careers have lately closed—among whom 
are Mr. Clift, Mr. Aston Key, and Mr. Thomas 
Morton. 





From the Examiner. 
REAL DISTRESS. 


All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 


THE CASE OF 


For the common expressions, ‘‘ worked like a 
cart-horse,’’ or ‘* like a galley-slave,’’ worked like 
a bishop should henceforth be substituted. Con- 
sidering how much severe toil there is in this 
country, the Bishop of St. Asaph’s declaration 


THE CASE OF REAL DISTRESS. 


that of all laboring people the bishops are the 
hardest worked, is a most lamentable revelation. 
The fact was quite unsuspected ; but the discovery 
of it has been most seasonably made with a view 
to the completeness of the ‘*‘ Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations,’’ preéminent in which, as 
a specimen of the industry of England, a bishop 
must be placed. For the selection of the strongest 
example of episcopal industry, it will of course be 
necessary to have a specification from each bishop 
of the exact nature and amount of his labors, and 
the prize bishop will be ticketed with this evi- 
dence of his superlative industry. For the illus- 
tration of the hardships of factory labor, Lord 
Ashley had in his house a show cripple; for the 
illustration of the hardships of episcopal toil, a 
show bishop in the Exhibition of °51 must answer 
a similar purpose. 

For the interests of humanity, and the credit of 
the church, measures must be taken to lighten the 
overwhelming toil of the bishops—we say for the 
credit of the church, because it is written in Eccle- 
siasticus, ** The wisdom of a learned man cometh 
by opportunity of leisure, and he that hath little 
business shall become wise.”’ 

Whence it follows that the bishops wanting 
opportunity or leisure must to the same degree 
want the wisdom that comes of it, and that, hav- 
ing an excess of business, they have become the 
very opposite of wise. 

And, indeed, when the Bishop of St. Asaph 
stated that he was one of the most overworked 
class of functionaries in the country, he, in a way, 
explained certain odd things in the rest of his 


— to be ascribed to the want of opportunity 


of leisure and to the effect of a superabundance of 
business : 


He (the bishop) had never complained that the 
income of his see had been reduced to 4,000/. a year ; 
on the contrary he thought it a very right measure. 
But, having his income thus reduced, he had stated 
that he could not provide spiritual assistance for 
places, which he should have been glad to provide, had 
he received the same income as his predecessors. The 
good of the church would never be provided for so 
long as a broad line of distinction was drawn 
between the working clergy and the dignitaries of 
jthe church. He was convinced that no men in the 
country worked harder than the bishops. ‘They 
were really the working clergy ; and the reason why 
the church did not work sufficiently in England was 
that it had not got, if he might say so, a sufficient 
staff of field officers. 

Having an income reduced, not as stated to 
4,000/., but to 4,200/. a year, the Bishop of St. 
Asaph was obliged to lay down his curates, as a 
layman with straitened means lays down his car- 
riage, and parts with his horses. The statement 
of the good bishop, that if he had a larger income 
he would provide more spiritual bounties for places 
in his diocese, strongly reminds us of a line in one 
of Foote’s prologues : 


Good people, pay your money at the door, 
And, if 1 like, Pil 


But why should the worthy bishop regret that 


give it to the poor. 
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THE POLICE AND THE 


he has not the means of paying more curates, | 
seeing that the bishops are, as he says, really ** the 

working clergy,’ and the want is of more of them, 

not of eutéies. A bishop is to a curate what a 

steam-engine is to a horse, and Lord Stanley rates 

an ordinary bishop at furty-parson power, which 

resolved into curates, may be calculated as eighty. 

Eighty Welsh curates at 50/. a year each, a magni- | 
ficent rate of remuneration, would not quite amount 

to the Bishop of St. Asaph’s pittance of 4,200/. a 

vear. How cana man both live and do good and 

work like a bishop, on so small an income ! 

From the murmurs lately heard in the House 
of Lords, we may shortly expect a strike of the 
bishops for a fair day’s work, unless Lord Ashley 
intervenes with a short-time bill, restricting the 
hours of toil in palaces, and providing certain 
periods in which the holy men may have the oppor- 
tunity, now wanting, of cultivating their minds. 
Indeed, inspectors must be appointed to see that 
they do so. If some such measure be not adopted, 
the nolo episcopari never yet breathed will soon be 
the answer to the congé d'éhre, and a bishop will 
not be had fur love or money. For, where are to 
be found the constitutions to stand the work, 
exceeding, as solemnly declared, that of the coal- 
whippers and the distressed needle-women? We 
foresee that impressment will ere long be resorted 
to by the crown to obtain the episcopal services ; 
and we shall hear that able-bodied divines have | 
been knocked down in the streets of Oxford, and 
carried off to man the bench in the House of Lords, 
compelled to don the wig, apron, and lawn, and to 
serve in the hardest of services, at wages ranging | 
from 15,000/. to 4,200/. a year. 

For humanity's sake exchanges ought to be 
permitted, and most satisfactory would be the 
announcement in the Gazctte, that the Bishop of 
London or the Bishop of Exeter had exchanged | 
with a curate of 50/. a year, receiving the differ- 
ence of alleviated Jabor, and the wisdom coming | 
of opportunity of leisure. 

If a relief of this or some other kind be not 
furnished, some dreadful catastrophe will happen 
in the House of Lords from an over-driven bishop. | 
The state of the bench is the Smithfield question 
in another form. Bringing them into the town is a 
very cruel and dangerous practice. Considering | 
how much they have to do, they should be rele- 
gated to their dioceses to superintend the faincant 
part of the clergy hitherto miscalled, par excellence, 
the working, in the nothing which it now appears 
they do; for nothing must it be, if what the, 
bishops do in comparison with it is, as they affirm, 
exceeding much. Now, however, the truth is 
disclosed ; and they who work the clergy proclaim 
themselves the worked, just as slave-drivers of 
old might have represented themselves as the true 
objects of compassion, or as the drummers in India 
complained of the hardships of flogging, they hav- 
ing to wield the cat under a burning san. Our 
Philpotts, in this point of view, is quite a martyr ; 
and measuring his troubles by the troubled in his 
diocese, it would seem inexplicable that any one | 
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should engage in so much tribulation, but for the 
fact that ** the labor we delight in physics pain,” 
and that domineering and worrying have to certain 
natures a pleasure resembling that of the chase. 


From the Examiner. 
THE POLICE AND THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE °° TIMES. 


Sir,—lI intreat you to spare me a little space in 
your valuable columns to correct a mistake under 
which the police authorities are laboring with re- 
spect to the medical profession, to which | belong. 

The enclosed paper was left at my door last even- 
ing by a policeman. You will perceive that it 
contains a description of a woman whose husband 
and brother are suspected of having committed a 
burglary in Kent; that it supposes that this 
woman, with three very young children, the young- 
est very sickly, is residing in my neighborhood ; 
that it describes the woman as very near her confine- 
ment, and as therefore likely to engage a medical 
man to attend her in that sad hour of nature’s 
suffering : and that it exhorts such medical man, 
having identified her by height, hair, eyes, &e., 
to give information to a person who holds a war- 
rant for ** their’’ apprehension. 

However desirable it may be to bring malefactors 
to justice, yet that justice costs the public morality 
very dear which is obtained at the expense of cruel 
and unmanly treachery. At all events 1 am confi- 
dent that the police will not find that medical men 
will aid them in their calling, even in an extreme 
case, by a betrayal of that confidence which the 
sick and suffering repose in them. 

The medical man in the exercise of his benign 
art knows nothing of his patients but their maladies. 


He is bound to administer to the physical safferings 
| alike of the most exalted and the most humble, the 


most exemplary and the most depraved. He is the 
healer and the comforter, net the spy and thief- 
taker—the minister of hope and mercy, not of ven- 
geance. Let him not deviate from his proper func- 
tions, and his cheerful presence and kind solicitude 
shall often rekindle the latent self-respect of the 


|most abandoned, check the course of vice, and en- 
| courage the seared conscience to look again to the 


paths of innocence and right, and perhaps to return 
tw them. ‘The police authorities are under a great 
mistake if they think that the sacred confidence 


'which necessarily exists between medical men and 


their patients admits of any exception. We are 
not a detective force, and they must use other means 
to eatch Sarah Wright. 
Your obedient servant, 
March 6. A Surceon. 


—_———_ 


‘¢ TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


‘* Description of a woman who is supposed to be 
in this neighborhood, whose husband and brother, 
with others, committed several burglaries at Hurst, 
in Sussex, on the night of the 14th of January last, 
and whose violence it ts supposed will cause the death 
of an old lady aged aghty-five years, from whom the 
parties stole from 200/. to 3007. in gold. The 
woman is near her confinement, and no doubt will 
engage aimedical man. Her name is Sarah White, 
otherwise Wright, about thirty-eight years of age, 
about five feet five inches in height, light complex- 
ion and eyes, open countenance, speaks with a 
country accent, and has lately been residing at 
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Maidstone, in Kent; she has three rings on the 
fourth finger of the left hand. She has three chil- 
dren with her, of the following ages : a boy called 
Harry, about six or seven ; a girl about four or five ; 
and a little boy called Tommy, about two or three 
—this child is very sickly. Her husband’s name 
is Thomas White, or Wright; he is about forty 
years of age, about five feet nine and a half inches 
or five feet ten and a half inches in height, dark 
hair, which is long behind, large dark whiskers 
coming down to the chin, very high forehead, his 
head carried forward and shrunk into his shoulders. 

‘Any information respecting the above will 
greatly assist the ends of justice, and will be the 
means of breaking up a gang of desperate villains, 
and the utmost secrecy may be relied on. 

‘** Information to be given either to Inspector 
Flanagan, Cuckfield, Sussex, who holds a warrant 
for their apprehension, or to any of the metropoli- 
tan or city police stations. 

** London, Feb. 28.” (Strictly private.) 


The medical profession is, it is true, ‘ not a! 


detective force,’’ but the duty devolves on it, which | 


devolves on every member of the community, to | 
promote the discovery of guilt and the ends of 
justice. The medical man is not justified in becom- 
ing an accomplice after the fact, and conniving at 
a criminal’s escape from the hands of justice. How | 
often has an assassin been traced by the wound he | 
has been known to have received in a conflict. Is | 
the medical man who identifies the criminal by 
that evidence to keep the sec-et of the murderer, 
and to compass his impunity’? Would not the 
knowledge that medical men keep the secret of 
their patient in cases of the worst guilt operate to | 
a considerable extent as an encouragement to | 


crime, and is not that encouragement a sufficient | 


condemnation of such a course, proof of its anti- 
social and immoral tendency ? 
The medical man says, ‘‘ A surgeon is the 


healer and the comforter, not the spy and thief- | 
taker.’’ Does the writer mean to designate any | 


one who furnishes the information contributing to 
bring a malefactor to justice as de facto a spy or 
thief-taker’ Is an honest man a spy for observ- 
ing movements whence crime is traced? is he’ | 
thief-taker because he lays hands on the robber and 
protects the public against depredations? No 
profession can exempt any individual from the com- | 
mon duty to society of aiding in the discovery of 
guilt, and strengthening the hands of justice. The 
single exception, which has not been allowed 
without dispute, is that of the clergy, especially 
the Catholic clergy, possessed of information in 
the confidence of the confessional. 

If the medical man be permitted to plead that 
he knows nothing of his patients but their mala- | 
dies, the tradesman may as reasonably aver that he | 
knows nothing of his customer but to supply his 
wants ; and so the bricklayer in the Manning case 
would have kept the secret of the sale of the quick- 
lime, and the ironmonger that of the crow-bar, so | 
essential to the detection of the assassins. 

As for the assertion that justice ‘* costs the 
public too dear at the expense of cruel and unmanly 
treachery,’ it is a mere maudlin cant. In what 


consists the treachery? What is the bond of 
confidence with the robber or the assassin’ Mrs. 
Manning was detected through her application to 
a broker in the way of business. Was that a 
cruel and unmanly treachery, at the price of which 
justice was had too dear? If the application to a 
surgeon had given the same clue, would the pro- 
fessional character have altered the complexion of 
the case’? The lawyer has the license of becom- 
ing the accomplice of the malefactor after the fact 
in respect of a fee ; does the medical man claim the 
same privilege’ We hope not, for the honor of 
the profession, which as yet has nothing anti-social 
|in its principles and practice. 





FRIVOLOUSNESS. 





Ir is worth considering, before how many sins 
_mere frivolousness sets an open gate of entrance. 

| Mere trivolousness, we say ; and so the world says ; 
as if a habit of mind so essentially dissolute as 
|this term implies were a light matter. Is a frame 
\of feeling that prepares the way for a host of vices, 
| less blamable, or less perilous, than any one of 
‘those vices themselves? Which is worse, the oc- 
‘casional lapse from a lofty and solemn purpose, or 
/a condition so devoid of serious aims and high 
‘principle, as to be ready to entertain any tempta- 
‘tion, and to be seduced: into the first folly that 
‘offers t 

| There is a period of life, lying between a shel- 
‘tered childhood on the one hand, and a maturity 
charged with the necessary responsibility of im- 
‘portant affairs on the other, which no earnest 
Christian can contemplate without pain, if not 
‘alarm. Toa great multitude of the young people 
in our community—belonging perhaps to families 
from which we are accustomed to expect the most 
Christian influence, and the most decisive fruits of 
our faith—we yet feel that it would be wholly im- 
possible to apply the name of Christian disciples. 
‘The questions why they are not so, what they are, 
and how they can be made what they ought to be, we 
are not now about to consider. One thing is cer- 
tain; with a great number of them the chief foe to 
the admission of all serious impressions is general 
jlevity. There may be no open crime, no concealed 
vice ; there may be amiability, candor, generosity, 
decency, and an external propriety of demeanor. 

But there is not faith ; there is not a high, ruling 
|Christian purpose ; there is not consecration to 
| God. And so, the richest treasure and noblest 
ornament of character are wanting. Life runs to 
waste. And all this, not so much because the dis- 
position is wicked, as because there is no settled, 
well-defined purpose to live righteously. Not so 
much beeause the mind is preoccupied by bad inten- 
‘tions, as because it is unoccupied by any intentions 
at all. Vaeaney isthe state. Frivolousness is the 
point of danger. ‘The world sways the light and 
empty heart at its foolish pleasure. Young man, 
young woman, has not God called you to a divi iner 
destiny ’ Are there no moments when existence 
looks solemn to you! Can you be content to trifle 
|away these sacred hours, when God, Duty, Christ 
and Immortality are beckoning you to the skies? 


Why will you waste in trifling cares, 
The lives Divine Compassion spares, 
While, in the various range of thought, 
The one thing needful is forgot ? 
Christian Register. 
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PHOEBE GRANT. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


PHOEBE GRANT. 


‘* Mamata,” said Phoebe Grant, looking up from 
a frill which she had been dreaming over for half 
an hour, ‘‘ do you know Kate Collins was at the 
theatre on Wednesday night ?”’ 

‘© Well, Phoebe, and what then?’ said her 
mother quietly. 

‘*Why—why, mamma, only that I should like 
so dreadfully to go too.” 

** Dreadfully, Phoebe ?”’ 

‘* No, no—not exactly that, but very much ; you 
know what I mean!” 

‘*] know well what you mean, my dear child; 
but | remember having often told you how much I 
dislike those strong expressions which you con- 
stantly make use of for the most trivial things. 
You will find out the disadvantage of it yourself 
some day ; for when you really wish and require 
a strong word, you will not be able to find one 
which will express your feelings.” 

Phoebe was silent, and the frill advanced a lit- 
tle. At last she could contain herseif no longer. 
** Mamma, may J go to the theatre ?”’ 

** Which theatre, Phoebe ; there are so many in 
London ?”’ 

‘*]T mean the prettiest of all, mamma; the one 
that Kate was at, where ‘ Beauty and the Beast’ 
is acted exactly as it is written in the fairy-tale 
book. It is not like a silly Christmas pantomime, 
mamma, which I never understand, but it is the 
dear old tale that you used to tell me so often ; and 
Kate says the last scene, where Beauty consents 
to marry the Beast, and when he changes all at 
once into a handsome young prince, is the most 
beautiful thing she ever saw. Oh, may I go?’’ 

Mrs. Grant thought for a little, and then said, 


** You know | have not been quite pleased with | 


you lately, Phoebe. You have been very idle indeed 
fortwoor three days. ‘That piece ef work in your 
hands ought to have been finished long ago, yet 
here it is not nearly done. You allowed the least 
thing to distract your attention.” 

**Oh, mamma, | will finish this horrid frill to- 
day, and be so good that you wont know me.”’ 


Her mother smiled, and replied, ‘* That is not’ 


very flattering to yourself, my dear child; how- 
ever, as a little idleness has been your only fault 
lately, you shall go and see ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,’ and this very night too; but upon three 
conditions.’’ Phoebe gave a little scream of de- 
light, and her mother continued—** Your aunt and 
cousins are going this evening, and I will join 
them, and take you too, if you do as I wish.” 

** Yes, yes, dear, kind, good mamma; tell me 
what it is | must do?”’ 

“Tt is now twelve o’clock, Phoebe: well, one 
of my conditions is, that by two this frill shall be 
finished, and neatly too.”’ 

**Oh, mamma, there is so much of it to do!” 


** Not more than you can easily manage if you | 
are busy, Phoebe. Another is, that during these | 


two hours you do not go into the garden, but stay 
in this room: I know if you leave it the frill will 
never be done. ‘The third is, that you do not have 
a word to say to Luna during that time. Do not 
interrupt me. I know she will come and scratch 
at the window, and wag her tail, and intreat you to 
come and play with her; but keep your eyes upon 
your work, and she will soon go away. After 
two o'clock you may play or do what you choose. 
I am now going to town upon some business which 


269 
will occupy me till three o'clock; but remember 
the frill must be finished by two.” 

Phoebe joyfully promised; and a short time 

after, her mamma left her, and went out. At first 
all went on brilliantly: Phoebe worked busily— 
so busily, that she became very warm, and accord- 
ingly opened the window and placed her stool be- 
side it. ‘The air was pleasant and refreshing, and 
|the mignionette and sweet-peas which were under 
|the window smelt deliciously, and cooled Phoebe’s 
hot brow. Her work fell from her hands, and she 
began to think how charming it would be to see 
| her favorite fairy tale acted. One thought leads 
to another. ‘Thinking of Beauty suggested the 
/rose which had cost her father so much pain to pro- 
jeure. ‘* How much I should like a rose just now! 
| My own little garden, where the best roses grow, 
‘is not very far from this; | might run to it and 
came back again in an instant. But mamma said I 
was not to play in the garden. ‘True—but then 
she said it was because she knew I should not 
| work if | were there. Now I am so hot here, and 
it looks so cool in my honey-suckle bower, that I 
am sure I should work a great deal better there. J 
‘am quite certain if mamma had known | could work 
better in the garden, she would have told me to go. 
Tecan tell her when she returns that ] was very 
hot, and if I had stayed in the house, could not 
have finished my frill. I know she will not be 
displeased.” 

All these thoughts passed through Phoebe’s 

brain very rapidly; and, acting upon the impulse 
of the moment, she ran down the steps which led 
from the window upon the lawn. She first plucked 
the rose she coveted, and then proceeded to the 
| bower of honey-suckles, which was her favorite re- 
| treat when she wastired of everything else. ‘* How 
pleasant it is here!’’ she thought. ‘* How much 
nicer than being in the house! The sun is so 
bright, and seems to kiss the little flowers, that 
nod and say how glad they are tosee him. How 
happy the bees are to feed upon this delicious 
honey-suckle ! I should almost like to be a bee !” 
and thinking of this, the work fell from Phoebe’s 
idle hands. ‘* Oh, what a beautiful butterfly !”’ 
| she exclaimed, as one of a delicate blue color set- 
tled upon a carnation which was near the bower. 
‘It is just the kind that Robert wished so much, and 
how delighted he would be if I were to get it for 
him.’ With noiseless steps Phoebe went on tip- 
toe to the carnation: her apron raised in both 
hands, she stooped to-entrap the beautiful creature 
which was fluttering on the flower. Her heart 
beating, her eyes glistening, she was just going to 
encircle it, when something behind pulled her 
dress, ‘The movement startled the butterfly, which 
flew off immediately, and Phoebe, disappointed of 
her prey, turned round to see what had touched 
her. To her dismay she saw Luna scampering off 
‘with the frill, which she had left lying in the 
|bower. ‘Oh Luna, Luna! give me my frill. Oh 
you naughty dog, lay it down instantly!’’ But 
Luna evidently thought his mistress was playing 
with him as usual, and ran round and round the 
beds with the frill in his mouth, enjoying the fun 
of being chased amusingly. ‘* Oh naughty, 
naughty dog, you shall be beaten if you do not 
give me my frill.’? But off flew Luna, regardless 
‘of the threatening words, which doubtless he knew 
well would never be fulfilled. 

The gate leading to the road at the end of the 
garden was open, and the dog darted out, followed 
by the distracted Phoebe. Whenshe got upon the 
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270 PHOEBE 


road, she saw Luna at a little distance rolling over 
and over with the frill in the mud, and barking 
with all his might. Phoebe rushed up, and this 
time succeeded in seizing it. Alas! it was scarcely 
fit to be touched, being covered with mud. ** What 
shall I do'—what shall I dot’? thought Phoebe. 
**O this comes of going into the garden when | 
was forbidden! How disobedient I have been ! 
O what shall I do!’ Phoebe walked slowly into 
the house, resolving in her mind what she could do 
to mend matters. ‘* The frill is not torn. Ah, I 
know what will make it all right,’’ she cried joy- 
fully, as a happy thought struck her mind; * I 
will wash it—not very clean though, for it was 
dirty before—and iron it, and then no one will be 
any the wiser. There is always a fire in mamma's 
dressing-room, where I can heat the iron nice i.” 

Phoebe flew into the bed-room, where she carefully 
washed the frill, although it took longer than she 


had expected: she then rushed down to the closet | 


in the laundry, where she knew the irons were 
kept, and succeeded in finding a small one. The 


fire in the dressing-room was excellent, so that the | 


iron did not take very long to heat, ‘although it | 
seemed hours to the impatient Phoebe, who trem- | 
bled lest any of the servants should come in. The 
clock struck two as she finished ironing the frill. 
Phoebe was in despair. ‘ How unfortunate I am,” 

she said; ** there is two o'clock, and the frill net} 
nearly done!’ Then she began again to reason 


her reasoning powers had brought her before. 
** Mamma said I was to finish the frill in two hours; | 
now | have only worked at it one hour; since one 
o'clock, I have not put a stitch in. Mamma does | 


not come in till three ; if 1 am busy, | shall be able | 


to finish it by that time, and perhaps she will not 
ask me when it was done. ‘Thus it will be only 
two hours after all.” 

Phoebe accordingly set to work in right-down | 
earnest, never looking up once till she had come to 
the end. As the Jast stitch was put in, the hands 


of the timepiece pointed to five minutes past! 


three. 

**Good gracious!’’ said Phoebe to herself, 
* mamma will be home immediately, and there is 
the iron still on the grate. I must take it into the 
garden to get cold before I put it away.’’ Hastily 


ba) 


she seized the iron, forgetting that it must be very | 


hot, although it had not been exactly on the fire. 
Bat she threw it down in a moment, and drew back 
with asecream. *‘* O my hand—iny peor hand, how 
itis burnt! O, 0, what shall ldo’ How dread- 
fully painful it is !’’ 

Phoebe knew that cotton-wool was an excellent 
thing for a burn, but she did not remember where 
to get any. Looking round the room vaguely, as 


if she expected to see some of the wished-for article | 


lying near, she espied her mamma's jewel-box upon 
the toilet-table. ‘* Ah, I know there will be some 
there, and the key is always in that little drawer.” 
To the litte drawer she went, took out the key, 


opened the jewel-box, touched a spring which she | 


knew of, and to her great joy saw a quantity of 
cotton-wool, which her mamma generally kept 
there. She pulled out a large piece, but in doing 
so did not perceive that she also pulled with it an 
earring which was lying there, and which fell un- 
heard on the floor. Phoebe locked the box, put the 
key back again in the drawer, wrapped her hand 
in the wool, which she found soothed the pain very 
much, and carefully touk the iron into the garden, 
where it soon got cold. She had just placed it in 


GRANT. 


the closet, when the carriage drew up to the door, 
and her mamma stepped out. 

Phoebe flew up stairs, and was met in the hall by 
her mamma, who kissed her affectionately, and 
asked if the frill was done. 

‘* Yes, mamma, quite done,’’ said Phoebe. 

‘*T am glad of that, darling,’ said her kind 
mamma. ‘* And did you finish it in two hours ?”’ 

** In two hours and five minutes exactly.” 

** Ah, well, five minutes don’t matter,’’ said her 
mother smiling: ‘it will make no difference. 
Jane and Laura are quite delighted at the prospect 
of having you with them to-night. They are to be 





here at five o'clock precisely; and see—here, 
Phoebe : I have been to your favorite Piver’s in 
Regent street, and brought you two pairs of gloves, 
one of which you must wear this evening. I have 
jalso got some of that * Rose- thé’ scent for you, 
| which you like so much.’ 

“ O, thank you, dear mamma,” said Phoebe in a 
|low voice, stretching out her left hand to take the 
| gloves and scent. The right hand was employed 
in searching for a refractory handkerchief, which 
was supposed to be at the bottom of her pocket, but 
_somehow never made its appearance. Her mamma's 
‘kindness quite staggered Phoebe, and, as she fol- 
lowed her up stairs, her eyes were full of tears. 
The frill, the sight of which made her quite sick, 
was lying upon the dressing-room table. Mrs. 


/Grant took it up and admired the work. 
within herself, forgetting into how much trouble | 


** It is very nicely done, indeed, my dear child,” 
she said ; ‘** you see what can de done if you set 
your mind to it. You have worked this very well 
‘indeed. Did you fulfil my other conditions?” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the door, 
and one of the servants entered to speak to Mrs, 
Grant on some househoid matters. Phoebe, rejoic- 
ing at the opportunity, was just going to leave the 

|room, when her mother called out to her, ** Do not 
go away, dear; | wish to speak to you. 

Phoebe was obliged to remain, and wondered 
what her mamma could have tosay. When young 
people's consciences are not very clear, there is al- 
ways something indefinitely awful in being desired 
to speak with mamma upon anything not specified ; 
j and as Phoebe’s conscience was far from being calm, 
she felt rather uneasy. She wandered about the 
/room, sometimes ready to scream with the pain of 
her hand, which now became almost intolerable. 
** How shall | get on my gloves to-night!’ she 
thought; ‘* my hand is all in blisters! I cannot 
deceive mamma any more. I might say that my 
foot slipped, and that | fell forward with my hand 
on the ribs of the grate ; but I could not say that— 
it is wrong even to think it. But how shall I tell 
mamma?’ © dear, O dear, how wicked I have 
been !”’ 

The servant at last left the room, and Phoebe 
stood with her eyes cast down, her lips compressed, 
waiting to hear what her mamma had to say. At 
this moment Mrs. Grant, who was crossing the 
room, trampled upon something, and stooped to 
see what it was. 
| * How extraordinary !”* she said aloud. ** Why, 
/ how can this be '!—my earring on the ground, when 
I distinctly recollect putting it this morning in the 
secret drawer of my jewel box! Noone knows the 
spring—except indeed Phoebe. My dear child,” 
she said, looking round ; but the ‘** dear child’’ had 
sunk upon acouch, exhausted with pain and shame. 
**My darling!’ she cried, rushing toward her, 
‘* how pale you are—how ill you look! Tell your 
mother what is the matter'’’ Phoebe silently raised 
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her poor hand, still enveloped in the cotton-wool. | soothe the pain which she suffered, and almost to 


‘¢ Phoebe '! how is this? 


mother for fear of agitating her. , 
child, how nobly you have borne the pain ! 


Ah, I see—my poor child | chase it away—she eased her heart by confessing 
has burnt her hand, and has concealed it from her | everything. 


The tears were in the mother’s eyes 


My dear, good | when Phoebe had finished. 


Ah, it | 


** You are sufficiently punished already, my 


is frightful!” she continued with a shudder, as she | child, and I will not say anything more about it. 


unbound the wool, part of which stuck to the un- 
fortunate hand. 

Phoebe could bear it no longer. Bursting into 
tears, she threw herself into her mother’s arms, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. ‘ O no, 
mamima—no, dear, darling mamina!”’ 
soon as she could speak, ** I have not borne it 


nobly !—I do not deserve your kindness, my own | 


beloved mamma! I have been naughtier to-day 
than I ever was before. | have disobeyed you in 
everything : I have been in the garden; I did not 
finish the frill till three o’clock. 
how wicked | have been ; but I have been punished, 
for my hand isdreadful. Imay say that word now, 
mamma. But my shame at having deceived such 
a good mamma is worse.”’ 

Mrs. Grant kindly soothed the poor child, and 


begged her not to say any more till she was com- | 


A short time atterwards, when Phoebe was | glad too, for I feel confident that the misery and 


osed. 
ying cushioned on the soft couch in the dressing- 
room, with her mamma beside her—that dear 
mamma, one touch of whose gentle hand seemed to 


You do not know | 





We will put away the unfortunate frill.”’ 

‘**O no, mamma, the poor frill shall not be put 
away. It was intended for you, mamma; but if 
you will allow me. I shall have it sewn on to my 


cap, so that when I put it on at night, I may re- 
she said as 


member why it is there. 1 do not think, mamma,”’ 
she continued, smiling, ‘* that I shall ever be diso- 
bedient again. No, I am sure I shall not. Do 
you know, mamma, | am so very glad I burnt my 
hand ?”’ 

“Glad, Phoebe! Why?” 

** Because, mamma, | am afraid that if it had not 
been for that, | should not have told you about go- 
ing into the garden, and not finishing the frill; and 
then how miserable I should have been at the thea- 
tre after having deceived you so much !”’ 

‘* That is very true, my dear child,’’ said her 
mamma, affectionately kissing her. ‘* And 1 am 


pain you have endured to-day is a lesson which 
will be remembered by you all your life.”’ 





For the Living Age. 


THE LESSON. 


Or all delusions which beset the heart 
None are so utter, none so wholly vain, 
As that which lures us, with beguiling art, 
To hope that love may buy back love again ? 
So did my sinking soul complain to-day— 
I walked so sad, so lonely on my way! 
I asked of ail I met, 
A little sympathy : 
Some said ** Not vet ;”’ 
Some smiled for all reply ; 
Some hurried heedless by . 
Others looked scornfully— 
As if aught so absurd 
Their ears had never heard, 
As human soul on human brother calling ! 
As human eye for human help appealing ! 
Weakness entreating to be saved from falling ! 
Pain praying for a little balm for healing! 


Dark was my spirit—dark within—without me— 
Life pressed upon me with a heavy hand! 
Time’s mysteries were close and cold about me, 

Vainly [ strove to trust or understand ; 
When suddenly a voice, 
That made my soul rejoice, 
Said in my lisiening ear, 
In accents very clear, 
‘** Friend! be thou of good cheer.— 
Review thy lot again, 
And tell me—does the pain 
Exceed the joy and pleasure ? 
Hast thou with upright measure 
Weighed one against the other ?’— 
Why lookst thou at thy brother? 
See rather if thy heart 
Withholdeth any part 
Of what is in thy keeping 
To save his eye from weeping ! 
See if thy hand is ready 
His faltering step to steady ; 





Or if thou hast given bread, 
To the hungry and unfed ; 
Striving to extend thy light 
To the dark eye's craving sight— 
Uttering hopeful words of cheer 
In the mourner’s heavy ear !— 
Aught of grief thou mightst have soothed— 
Aught of roughness left unsmoothed-— 
Aught of weight thou mightst have moved— 
Fach or all these left undone, 
O thou sad repining one! 
Very clearly might have shown 
How the grief—the pain—the smart— 
Came to sanctify thy heart : 
Came to turn thy eyes within 
To thy own besetting sin. 
Now the pain hath set thee right, 
‘Turn thee ever to the light— 
Never let the shadow fall 
Forwards, from thyself at all. 
Add this lesson to thy store, 
Go in peace and sin no more !”’ 


AN ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


How sweet it were, if without feeble fright, 
Or dying of the dreadful beauteous sight, 

An angel came to us, and we could bear 

To see him issue from the silent air 

At evening in our room, and bend on ours 
His divine eyes, and bring us from his bowers 
News of dear friends, and children who have never 
Been dead indeed—as we shall know forever. 
Alas! we think not that we daily see 

About our hearths—angels that are to be, 

Or may be if they will, and we prepare 





Their souls and ours to meet in happy air— 
A child, a friend, a wife, whose soft heart sings 
In unison with ours, breeding its future wings. 
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272 CALVIN IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 


Cavin in searcu oF A Wire.—In spite of the 
distressed state of his pecuniary affairs, Calvin was 
at this time looking fur a wife to help him to bear 
his burdens. Calvin in love is indeed a peculiar 
phase of his history. He had now arrived at the 
sufficiently mature age of thirty ; and as his imag- 
inations had never been very susceptible, so, in the 
business of choosing a helpmate, he was guided 
wholly by motives of prudence and convenience. 
In fact, he left the matter entirely to his friends, 
just as one would buy a horse or any other thing, 
giving them instructions as to the sort of article he 
wanted. Writing to Farel, on the 19th of May, 
1539, he says: ‘* 1 will now speak more plainly 
about marriage. I know not if any one mentioned 
to you her whom I wrote about before the depart- 
ure of Michael; but I beseech you ever to bear in 
mind what I seek for in a wife. I am not one of 
your mad kind of lovers, who doat even upon faults 
when once they are taken by beauty of person. 
The only beauty that entices me is that she be 
chaste, obedient, humble, economical, patient ; and 
that there be hopes that she will be solicitous about 
my health. If, therefore, you think it expedient 
that I should marry, bestir yourself, lest somebody 
else anticipate you. But if you think otherwise, 
let us drop the subject altogether.” * * From 
another letter to Farel, dated the 6th of Feb- 
ruary, 1540, it appears that a young German lady, 
rich and of noble birth, had been proposed to him. 
Both the brother of the lady and his wife were 
anxious that Calvin should espouse her. The lat- 
ter, however, scrupled on two grounds: because 
the lady was unacquainted with French, and be- 
cause he was afraid that she might think too much 
of her birth and education. If the marriage was 
to take place, he insisted that his bride should learn 
French ; but on her requiring time to consider of 
this, Calvin despatched his brother and a friend to 
fetch him home another lady, and congratulates 
himself on the escape he has had. He speaks in 
high terms of his fresh choice. * * * * * * 
It appears, however, from another letter to the same 
friend, dated on the 2Ist of June, 1540, that this 
match, of which he had thought so highly, was also 
broken off. After these failures, Calvin expressed 
a doubt whether he should prosecute his matrimonial 
project any further. Soon afterwards, however, 
by the advice of Bucer, he married Odolette or Ide- 
lette de Bures, the widow of an Anabaptist at 
Strasburgh, whom he had converted. * * * * 
Idelette had several children by her former mar- 
riage, in whom Calvin seems to have taken some 
interest. By Calvin she had only one child, a son, 
who died shortly after his birth —Life of Calvin. 

A stTace was stopping to change horses, and 
when it drew up, we perceived that in its interior 
was seated a solitary individual. ‘This individual 
was a gentleman ; and we saw, with half a glance, 
that he was English. He was busily engaged in 
reading a newspaper, and, with his feet comfortably 
stretched out on the back seat, was paying no at- 
tention toexternal sights and sounds. He was not, 
however, allowed to enjoy his luxurious solitude 
long ; for immediately after the stage stopped, the 
master of the inn opened the door of the carriage, 
and civilly requested him to move to the opposite 
seat, as some ladies were about to bear him com- 

anyon the road. ‘The Englishman’s face of aston- 
ishment and disgust was highly amusing. He 
stared at his interlocutor, and looked anything but 
inclined to comply with his request. The inn- 
keeper continued to assure him, in a bland but still 





peremptory manner, that the move must be made, 
for that ‘* the ladies’? were on all occasions to be 
considered first. This doctrine seemed entirely 
new to the indignant traveller, who, after keeping 
silence for some minutes during the harangue, 
with a dignity and solemnity worthy of his country, 
at last broke out with a degree of violence truly 
insular. He insisted, (quite forgetting the country 
he was in, and apparently carried away by the 
force of his imagination to his own purse-ridden 
land,) that he had engaged the particular place he 
occupied at Cumberland, that he had paid for it, 
and would not give it up for any one living. It 
made him ill, he affirmed, to sit anywhere else, 
and, being an invalid, he required consideration 
quite as much as any woman in the world. His 
opponent only grew the calmer as the Englishman 
waxed more violent; and, | fear I must add, abu- 
sive expletives, of anything but a gentle and concilia- 
tory nature, fell thick and fast from his lips, and, 
by this time, a considerable crowd was collected ; 
among whom were the bones of contention— 
namely, the three angular and locomotive females. 
We began to watch the contest with considerable 
interest, though we had little doubt as to what the 
result would finally be. Our countryman continued 
perfectly immovable ; and it soon beeame evident 
that nothing but a forcible ejectment would have 
any effect in causing him to quit his place. I quite 
pitied him; it was so difficult, after committing 
himself in this public manner, and with so many 
hostile eyes fixed upon him, to concede anything 
in this advanced stage of the business. He little 
suspected, poor man! the signal defeat that was in 
store for him. At length, the Yankee seemed to 
understand that there was no chance of concession 
on the part of his dogged opponent, so he quietly 
shut up the door of the carriage, saying— Very 
well, sir, just as you please ; you may stay there 
from this to etarnity for what | care.” Upon this 
the Englishman, evidently considering that he had 
obtained the victory, resumed his newspaper, put 
up his feet, and without condescending to cast even 
a look on the surrounding crowd, wrapped himself 


jupin his studies. In the meantime, we, who were 


behind the scenes, looked on, and smiled at the in- 
genious device to which the innkeeper had recourse. 
Within an almost incredibly short space of time, 
another stage, which stood under a sort of open 
shed, was made ready for the journey, and the 
horses, which wefe to have been attached to the 
carriage in which sat the unsuspicious traveller, 
were affixed to the vehicle which it was evident 
was intended by the treacherous innkeeper to take 
its place. The passengers were already seated in 
it, and there still sat the ** Britisher,’’ in the enjoy- 
ment of his dignified solitude, and perfectly uncon- 
scious of the absurdity of his position. A shout 
of laughter from the assembled by-standers at length 
compelled him to look up: the stage was on the 
very point of starting; already had the * All 
right,”’ ‘Goa head,’ been sung out, when, perceiv- 
ing that there was not a moment to be lost, the 
Englishman, with a degree of moral courage for 
which I honored him, jumped out of his hiding- 
place, with his pride in his pocket, but with man- 
fest confusion on his brow, and took his place in 
the contemned ‘* back seat,’’ amidst screams of 
laughter from the crowd, who were overjoyed that 
the Yankee had *‘ come possum” over the * Brit- 
isher.”’ I did not envy him his drive with the 
**women scorned,’’ during the tedious hours that 
must elapse before he could arrive at his journey’s 
end.—Hesperos ; or, Travels in the West. 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. |no doubt excited to sing by the tenderest and most 


THE NIGHTINGALE. (Motacilla Luscinia.) rapturous emotions that can fill and emanate the 

breast, either of bird or man. What then becomes 

BY H. G. ADAMS. of the old poetic fable of Philomela, related by 

Daylight in its last purple cloud ; Pausanias and Strabo, amplified by Ovid, and al- 

Was aaoene gray, and soon her strain luded to by almost every master of the lyre, from 
The nightingale began ; now loud, i , 

Climbing in circles the windless sky ; Homer downwards ;—that terrible and pathetic 
Now dying in music ; suddenly story of a great wrong, and of a fearful retribution, 

Gyo pocorn dhe oe geen decks which comes to us through the lapse of many 

Like field smells known in infancy ; centuries from the misty regions of myths and 


Then, failing, soothes the ear again. fables ; which follows the nightingale wherever it 
Rosalind and Helen. . , ; 
goes, and makes it a bird of mournful interest, and 
Notwitustanpine Coleridge’s assertion that it | of melancholy associations? Must we no more, 
is an ‘idle thought’’ to reflect upon the nightin- | with Homer, believe that— 
gale as ‘“‘a melancholy bird,”’ for ‘* in nature there Ae , ; 
 mathind siitiidiin >” ae den Smiellll de ences When spring’s approaching steps prevail, 
OD ee ee ee oe er So sweet the tawny nightingale, 
with the great majority of the poets, and to give Deep in leafy shades complains, 
to the music of this sweetest of feathered warblers Trilling her thick-warbled strains, 
something of a mournful and depressing character. And wakes for Itylus her woe, 
Certain it is that we never listen to the song of | Laid by a mother’s madness low. 
the bird without feeling as though it were the 
voice of one very dear to us, whom we were never 
again to behold on earth 3 and; even while our ears| © come, my mate, break off thy slumbers, 
. ‘ 5 : re And round thee fling thy plaintive numbers 
are delighted with the rich music which it pours , 
. . In a most melodious hymn, 
forth, our eyes are ready to overflow with tears, 


: a ‘ ; ; Warbled from thy brown throat dim ; 
and our breast is thrilling with emotions which| For Itys, our beloved son, 


partake more of the nature of grief than of glad-| Thine and mine, now dead and gone; 
ness ; and yet there is in them a mingling of both.| Fill the forest with thy moaning, 
Like the twilight shadows which steal over the| ‘Till through the woodbine boughs the groaning 
landscape, when the last golden streak has disap-| Of thy voice to Jove’s seat climb, 
; And mingle with the starry chime, 

peared from the west, they are essentially gloomy, Where gold tresséd Phebus soon 
although something of the light of day yet lingers| g},41) answer in as sad a tone, 
in and about them— memories and recollections of From his ivory-claspéd lyre, 
departed brightness, which cheer us even amid our} That leads in dance the stately quire ; 
sadness, and induce that state of feeling under the | And from the blest above shall flow 
influence of which the Gaelic bard exclaimed,| A peal accordant with thy woe.* 
‘* Pleasant is the joy of grief! It is like the 
shower of spring, when it softens the branch of 
the oak, and the young leaf lifts its green head.” 

No doubt the effect produced by the song of the 
Nightingale upon any individual mind will depend ; 
very much upon the general temperament of that Most musical, most melancholy bird, 
individual, and more especially upon the particular | and say that it is all nonsense to suppose, with 
state in which his mind may be at the time when | Lucian, that— 
it is brought under the influence of the ‘‘ dulcet Through the woods, with nightly wail, 
jargoning”’ of Philomela.. There are some who | And many a tear 
are **never merry when they hear sweet music,”’ For Itys dear, 
and this must be the case, we imagine, with most | Laments the Attic nightingale ; 
thoughtful and sensitive persons, such as poets, et | 


. for that her song is one of love and joy, and not 
hoc genus omnes; but to endeavor to explain why | 8 J°Y, 


this is the case would involve us in a metaphysical | of despair and lamentation ' Nay, the allegiance 


disquisition, for which our readers perhaps would which we have sworn to the Muses forbids this, 


enetenl “eg _.¢ | and so, in spite of the old Greek philosopher, and 

we Ue ai can aft ol mart, animagnate peop, and in 
‘ | spi but this is between ourselves, reader 

creature, and we are disposed to agree with him ; agen, S00, ( ’ ’ 


for, however much of truth there may be in the of our own convictions, we shall even, for awhile 


Nor say, with Aristophanes— 


Must we disregard, or entirely oppose, the pre- 
vailing sentiment, which gives a sombre tone and 
color to the greater portion of what has been 
poetically said and written of this— 





fot ; at least, forget that Philomela is other than the 
saying, with regard to poets, that transformed daughter of Pandion, the Athenian 
They learn in sorrow what they teach in song, king—the beautiful and modest maiden, abused 


yet do the feathered creation invariably give ex- and mutilated by the husband of her sister Procne ; 
pression to their anguish and distress in piteous that sister who, to revenge the foul and unnatural 
and discordant cries, and not in pleasing and har- deed, committed a crime no less repugnant to 
monious strains, like that of the nightingale, which, | "ture, 1 murdering her son Itys, or Itylus, and 


with its fellow-warblers of the woods and fields, is| * See Cary’s admirable Translation of “ The Birds.” 
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causing his body to be cooked and served up at a 
feast for his father, Tereus, King of Thrace. How 
can her song be other than one of anguish and 
bitterness of heart? she who was so gentle and so 
affectionate, who so loved her sister that she con- 
sented to leave her father’s court, the home and 
friends of her happy childhood, the stately palaces 
and polished society of Athens, for the com- 
paratively rude and uncivilized home and subjects 
of the ‘Thracian monarch, in order that she might 
satisfy that sister’s longing desire to see and be 
with her? Rifled on the way of that which is 
dearest and most honorable to a woman—deprived, 
also, of her sweet silvery tongue, and immured in 
a lonely castle, by the inhuman monster who ought 
to have guarded and protected her from every insult 
and injury—surely her cup of bitterness was full, 
even before the horrid immolation of her infant 
nephew by its infuriated mother, when she had 
become aware of poor Philomela’s barbarous treat- 
ment and forlorn situation, and had effected her 
escape. No wonder that, changed to a bird by 
the pitying gods, she should constantly mourn and 
lament, and should preserve the memory of her 
woes and injuries, even through the lapse of so 
many long ages. No wonder she should still be, 
as Hood has well termed her— 


The sweet and plaintive Sappho of the dell ; 


the passionate complainer and mourner through 
the still night hours; for, as a writer in Black- 
wood observes, ‘* However clearly learned twad- 
dlers in the classical journal may have proved that 
the nightingale is not mute in the day-time, yet, 
to the whole unsophisticated world, the nightingale 


‘is a songster of the night; the only bird, says 


Milian, that sleeps not; ergo to the greater part 
of us it is a melancholy melodist.”’ 
One whose musie wakes again 
Griefs that long have slumbering lain, 
And evokes sad memories 
Of departed friends and pleasures, 
Till we heave regretful sighs, 
And count o’er our banished treasures. 

Let us now cite a few of the poetical authorities 
in support of this mournful view of the case ; 
Homer, and Aristophanes, and Lucian, have al- 
ready given their evidence; Hesiod is certainly 
on the same side, for, although he does not allude 
to the ancient legend, yet it seems that he must 
have had it in his mind, when he pictured poor 
Philomela in the talons of a eruel hawk—fit rep- 
resentative of the pitiless ravisher, Tereus :— 

*T was when the hawk, marauder fell, 
Bore off the dappled Philomel ; 
On his crooked claws empaled, 
Piteously the poor bird wailed. 

In the ‘‘ Sapphies’’ of Agschylus, the nightin- 
gale, we recollect, is made a bird of sorrow, as 
also in ‘* The Agamemnon,”’ where the following 
allusion occurs—(see Fox’s translation) :— 


CHORUS. 


Thou ravest, with a divine afflatus borne away, and 
for thyself 


Weeping, thy hapless song art timing still : 
Thus Aido, of unwearied utterance, ever moans, 
' For hrys, her loved Itys, through am existence 
| Of woes abounding. 


Sophocles in the ‘* Ajax”? speaks of 





the plaintive nightingale, 
That warbles sweet her tender tale ; 


and makes the grief-stricken Electra exclaim :— 





like the nightingale, 

Whose plaintive song bewails her ravished brood, 
Here will I still lament my father’s wrongs, 

And teach the echo to repeat my moan ; 

while in the *‘ Trachinie,’’ he tells us of Dejanira, 
that— 


Like the sad bird of night alone, 
She makes her solitary moan ; 
And still, as on her widowed bed reclined 
She lies, unnumbered fears perplex her anxious 
mind. 


We are free to confess, however, that this 
author’s testimony is not all given on one side of 
the question; passages might be quoted from the 
** (Edipus Coloneus,” which do not strictly accord 
with the above in the character which they assign 
to the bird, such for instance as that wherein 
Antigoné says :— 

This place is sacred, by the laurel shade, 

Olive and vine thick-planted, and the songs 

Of nightingales sweet warbling through the grove. 
And thus again in the chorus to Act L.— 


Where beneath the ivy shade, 
In the dew-besprinkled glade, 
Many a love-lorn nightingale 
Warbles sweet her plaintive tale 


But Euripides, the sweet, the plaintive, the 
very nightingale of Attic tragedians—what says 
he? We cannot trust ourselves to answer in his 
own words, but must refer our readers to the 
** Hecuba,”’ the ‘* Helena,’’ and the ‘* Rhesus.”’ 
Then, have we not, as representative of the Buco- 
lic poets, the simply elegant and graceful Moschus, 
who, lamenting for the death of his brother idylist, 
Bion, bids 

The Sicilian muse begin the mournful lay ! 
For ne’er did dolphin in the azure main 

In such pathetic energy complain ; 

Nor Philomel with such melodious woe, 
E’er wailed. 

Even the Greek epigrammatists, satirists, and 
comic writers, become grave and pathetic when 
they allude to this bird ; of the former we might 
cite Pamphilus, at least, as an example, and of 
the latter Aristophanes mast suffice, whose beauti- 
ful lyric we have already quoted. Then for the 
Latin imitators of the masters of the Grecian lyre, 
have we not Ovid, who throws all his powers of 
imagination and pathos into the narrative of Phi- 
lomela’s wrongs and sufferings, and metamorphose 
into a bird— 


That to the woodland’s shady covert hies* 


And Virgil—but soft; we scarcely think that 
his Philomel, ‘* piping beneath the poplar shade,” 
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is so very melancholy a bird. 
we may quote, when he says :— 

The luckless bird her nest doth frame, 

Bewailing Itys, and the shame 

Of Cecrop’s house, and that so ill 

On king’s rude lust she wrought her will. 

And what say the noble bards of our own age 

and country—Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, and 
the rest ; do they concur in characterizing the 
nightingale as a bird of sadness and sorrow! Not 
altogether, we reply ; although some of them do 
so, as we shall presently show. 


and eestatie delight ; he it was who— 
—Heard the lusty nightingale so sing, 


That her clear voice made a loud rioting, 
Echoing through all the greenwood wide ; 


and he addresses her thus :— 

Ah! good, sweet nightingale! for my heart’s cheer, 
Hence hast thou stayed a little while too long ; 
according to Wordsworth’s rendering of the 
** Cuckoo, and the Nightingale ;’’ and again in 
the ** Flower and the Leaf,’’ as modernized by 
Thomas Powell, we find the father of English 
poetry thus describing the effect which the song 
of this bird had on him :— 

And then the nightingale to answer him, 

Poured forth a flood of merry song ; the wood 

Stirred with the echoes of this glorious hymn ; 

As one o’ercome with wonderment I stood 

So long entranced, that, do whate’er | could, 

I wist not where | was, for far and near, 

Still thrilled this heavenly music to mine ear. 

With regard to Shakspeare, he too, we fancy, 
it must be admitted, does not recognize the bird in 
its gloomy aspect ; at all events we do not recol- 
lect an allusion in his writings, which would 
authorize our supposing this. When Romeo, 
fearful of the approaching dawn, fancies he hears 
the matin song of the lark, Juliet says :— 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree : 

Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

And here we have the bird represented in a 
pleasing, nay, a delightful character ; for to say 
nothing of its rich melody, so consonant with the 
blissful emotions of the hearts of the devoted lovers 
—aught which gave an assurance that the time 
of parting had not arrived, must have been to them 
most welcome and joy inspiring. ‘* Where,”’ says 
Charles Knight, in reference to this passage, ‘* did 
Shakspeare learn that the nightingale haunted the 
pomegranate tree, pouring forth her song from the 
same bough, week after week? Doubtless in 


some of the old travels with which he was familiar. | 


Chaucer puts his nightingale in ‘a fresh green 
laurel tree,’ but the preference of the nightingale 
for the pomegranate is unquestionable. ‘ The 
nightingale sings from the pomegranate grove in 
the day-time,’ says Russel in his account of Aleppo. 
A friend, whose observations as a traveller are as 
acute as his descriptions are graphic and forcible, 


With the first’ 
named, it is true, our client is the songster of love | 


Horace, however, | informs us that throughout his journeys in the 


| { ° : ° 
| Kast, he never heard such a choir of nightingales, 


| as in a row of pomegranate trees that skirt the 
road from Smyrna to Boudjia.”” No doubt Hafiz, 
_and other of the eastern poets, would furnish us 
| with allusions to this interesting fact in relation to 
'the habits of the nightingale, if we thought it 
| worth while to refer to them ; its introduction 
| here may serve to show that in our discursive 
flights through the realms of poetic fiction, we shall 
/not altogether lose sight of the truths of natural 
history, but place them before our readers, although 
at times they may afford no support, nay, may even 
serve to overthrow the fanciful theories and super- 
| structures of imagination, which, with such mate- 
| rials as readily come to hand—poems and legends, 
old sayings and historic gleanings—we may build 
up, in a fashion not very shapely, nor artistic, 
/perhaps. ‘This is, however by the way, and we 
will now proceed with the main object of our papers, 
which is to cull out, and place before our readers, 
such passages from the poets, as may best serve 
to illustrate their peculiar modes of thought and 
expression in regard to the various objects of the 
feathered creation. In the great majority of 
instances it will be seen how closely they observed 
nature, and how great was the power they possessed 
of depicting the haunts, the habits, and changing 
appearances of the various creatures which came 
_ under their observation :— 


| From the bright-plumed humming bird, no larger 

than a butterfly, 

| That hither gleams and thither, quaffing nectar 

from the flowers, 

| Unto the mighty eagle, which on rushing wings 

doth cleave the air, 

And builds his nest amid the crags, and gazeth on 
the sun. 

From twittering swallows, skimming o’er the glassy 
pool or meadow green, 

And cawing rook, and chattering pie, and sparrow 
with his chirp, 

Up to the lyrique lark that trills his matin song 
at Heaven’s gate, 

And to the nightingale, that fills the woods with 
richest melody. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


| Our last quotation, before we thus digressed, 
was from Shakspeare ; and it will have been seen 
that neither by him nor by Chaucer is the nightin- 
' gale alluded to as a bird of melancholy associations, 
or of lugubrious note, as it is in the lines which 
| follow :-— 


| As it fell upon a day, 

| In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade, 

By a group of myrtles made ; 

Beasts did leap and birds did sing ; 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 
“verything did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast against a thorn, 
And there sang the dolefulest ditty :— 

‘* Fie, fie, fie,” now would she cry, 

** Tera, tera,’’ by-and-by ; 

Thus to hear her so complain, 

Scarce | could from tears refrain ; 
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For her grief so lively shown, 

Made me think upon my own. 

Ah! (thought I,) thou mourn’st in vain, 
None take pity on thy pain : 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ! 
Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee ; 
King Pandion, he is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapped in lead ; 

All thy fellow-birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing ; 

Even so, poor bird! like thee, 

None alive will pity me. 


These beautiful lines have been erroneously 
attributed to Sir W. Raleigh, but there seems 
little doubt that they are the production of Richard 
Barnfield, author of the ‘‘ Affectionate Shepherd,” 
published in 1549. The following lines will show 
that this author did not always write in so sad a 
strain, nor look upon his favorite bird with such 
an eye of gloom :— 

Nights were short, and days were long ; 
Blossoms on the hawthorn hung : 
Philomel, (night-music’s king,) 

Told the coming in of spring, 

Whose sweet silver-sounding voice 
Made the little birds rejoice— 
Skipping light from spray to spray. 
Till Aurora showed the day. 

We are here reminded of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, who says :-— 

The nightingale, forgetting winter’s woe, 

Calls up the breezy morn her notes to hear. 

But Drummond seemingly does not know that 
the bird, which he elsewhere addresses in words 
like these— 


Dear chorister, who from these shadows sends, 
Ere that the blushing morn dare show her light, 
Such sad lamenting strains, that night attends, 
(Because all ear,) stars stay to hear thy plight,— 


has no “‘ winter’s woe’ to remember, being mi- 
gratory, and so passing its life amid perpetual 
summer. In England it arrives generally in April, 
and departs in September ; in Italy and the southern 
parts of the continent it is a month earlier in its 
arrival. ‘‘If,’’ says Bechstein, speaking of Ger- 
many, ‘* by accident a nightingale is met with by 
the end of September, or in October, it must have 
been delayed by some peculiar circumstance.” It 
may be a young bird that was hatched late, or an 
invalid that had not strength for the journey, that 
in sadness and solitude pines for the chestnut groves 
of Italy, the rose gardens of Persia, or the spice 
isles of the Indian ocean, where its erewhile com- 
panions are now disporting themselves ; where— 

The Indian fig, with its arching screen, 

Welcomes them to its vista green, 

- And the breathing buds of the spicy trees 
Thrill at the burst of their melodies. 


Elian, as we have been already told, says that 
the nightingale never sleeps, and if we ask how 
it is she manages to keep from doing so, we find 
an answer in the lines quoted from Barnfield :— 


She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Leaned her breast upon a thorn ; 


and another, which more fully explains the matter, 
in this stanza, by Giles Fletcher :— 


So Philomel, on an aspen sprig, 

Weeps all the night her lost virginity, 
And sings her sad tale to the restless twig, 

That dances at such joyful mi : 

Nor ever let sweet invade her eye, 
But leaning on a thorn her dainty chest, 
For fear soft sleep should steal into her breast, 
Expresses in her song grief not to be exprest. 
With the paradox embodied in the last line we 
have no concern whatever ; neither is it our business 
to explain how the poor bird found a thorn upon 
the aspen tree sufficiently keen for its purpose, nor 
how the twig could be so unfeeling as to ‘‘dance’’ 
to such ‘* joyful misery.’’ Our present object is 
to trace the recurrence of this idea of leaning upon 
a thorn in the downward stream of poesy. We 
find it in the sonnets of Sir Philip Sidney, where 
he says :— 
The nightingale, as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rest « sense a perfect waking, 
When - bare earth, proud of new clothing, spring- 

eth, 

Sings out her woes, a thorn her song book making ; 
and are not aware that it occurs again, unti] Young, 
the poet of the night, gives musical utterance to 
his sad and solemn thoughts, saying— 
Grief’s sharpest thorn hard pressing on my breast, 
I strive with wakeful melody to cheer 
The sullen gloom, sweet Philomel, like thee, 
And call the stars to listen. 


Then again Thompson, not he of the ‘‘Seasons,’’ 
but William, who has sung very sweetly of birds 
and other country pleasures, in his ‘*‘ Hymn to 
May”’ describes how 


The lowly nightingale, 
A thorn her pillow, trills her doleful tale. 


But we had almost forgotten Byron, who treats 
the supposed fact as a poetic fiction :— 


The nightingale that sings with the deep thorn, 
Which fable places in her breast of wail, 

Is lighter far of heart and voice than those 

Whose headlong passions form their proper woes. 


With this moral apothegm, which comes with 
double force from the lips of the passionate and 
wayward child of genius, we leave the thorny 
pillow of our client, and turn back again to some 
of the older poets, who have immortalized her in 
their songs :— 

Then on the lower brake the nightingale hard by, 
In such lamenting strains the joyful bowers doth fly, 
As — the other birds she to her tunes would 
raw, 
And, but that nature (by an all-constraining law) 
Each bird to her own kind this season doth invite, 
They else alone to hear that charmer of the night, 
(The more to use their ears,) their voices sure would 


spare, 
That mouldeth her tunes so admirably rare, 
As man to set in parts, the first had learned of her. 


It is thus that Drayton in his “ Polyolbion” 





alludes to the sweet songster of the night, making 
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it appear as though, from her finely modulated 

notes, man had learned somewhat of his skill in 

musical numbers. In Browne’s Pastorals, the bird 

is represented as the imitator and not the teacher ; 

speaking of one who, like Wordsworth’s Ruth, 

was a true child of nature, the old poet says :— 
———and ’t was her usual sport, 

Sitting where most harmonious birds resort, 

To imitate their warblings with a quill 

Wrought by the hand of Pan, which she did fill 

Half full with water; and with it had made 

The nightingale, beneath a sullen shade, 

To chant her utmost lay : nay, to invent 

New notes to pass the other’s instrument ; 

And, harmless soul, ere she would leave that strife, 

Sang her last song, and ended with her life : 

So gladly choosing, as do others some, 

Rather to die than live and be o’ercome. 

We recollect that a similar trial of skill, in 
which the nightingale poured out her life in her 
efforts to surpass a human musician, is very beauti- 
fully described by one of our old dramatists ; but 
we must not pause to look for the passage, having 
much more on our hands now than we shall find 
space to quote. 

But although, as Yarrell observes, ‘‘ The song 
of the nightingale has been the theme of writers 
of all ages, yet few have expressed their admira- 
tion in more fervent or more natural terms, than 
honest Isaac Walton, who loved birds almost as 
well as he loved fish. He says, ‘ The nightingale 
breathes such sweet, loud music out of her little 
instrumental throat, that it might make mankind 
to think that miracles are not ceased. He that at 
midnight, when the very laborer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, 
the sweet descants, the natural rising and falling, 
the doubling and redoubling of her voice, might 
well be lifted above earth, and say—Lord, what 
music hast thou previded for the saints in heaven, 
when thou affordest bad men such music on 
eartht’’’ Truly hers #s a miraculous song, and 
often does it ‘‘ smooth the raven down of darkness 
till it smiles ;’’ Milton loved it; witness his 
sonnet beginning, 


Oh, nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart doth fill, 

While the jolly hours lead in propitious May. 

We can scarcely wonder at the popular super- 
stition to which allusion is here made, and on 
which is founded Chaucer’s poem, ‘‘ The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale ;”’ wherein the old bard says :— 

But tossing lately on a sleepless bed, 
I of a token thought which lovers heed, 
How among them it was a common tale, 


That it was good to hear the nightingale, 
Ere the vile cuckoo’s note he utteréd. 


And so he leaves his couch and hies him forth— 
That he perchance a nightingale might hear ; 


unlike the gloomy ascetic, Edward the Confessor, 
of whom the legend says, that when he retired to 
pray and meditate amid the umbrageous woods of 
Havering-at-Bower, in Essex, being much disturbed 











by the music of the nightingales, he sent up a 
petition, that never more within the bounds of his 
retirement might the sweet tones of the feathered 
minstrel be heard. It is said that the petition 
was granted; we are inclined to hope that it 
was not; he who made it did not deserve such a 
foretaste of heavenly joy, but we may well suppose 
that there were others, who dwelt or wandered in 
that picturesque neighborhood, who would feel the 
want of those melodious strains as a sad depriva- 
tion. No doubt— 

The cottar, wending weary to his home, 

Lingered full oft to listen to the song, 

And felt ’t was beautiful, and blessed the strain ; 
And lonely students, wandering in the woods, 
Loved nature more because this bird had sung ; 


as Charles Mackay has it, in his instructive 
** Apologue for Poets ;’’ wherein he endeavors to 
impress the moral, which Conrad of Wursburgh, 
a minstrel of the thirteenth century, had in his 
mind, when he said, speaking of the apathy of the 
world towards poetry :—‘‘I care not for their 
gifts! my tongue shall not be silent, since the art 
itself will reward me. I will continue tosing my 
song, like the nightingale, who sings for her own 
sake ; hidden in the woods, her notes assuage her 
cares, nor does she heed whether any stranger 
listens to her strains.’? She may well say, in the 
words ascribed to her by the author of ‘ The 
Apologue,”’— 

Mine is a hymn of gratitude and love ; 

An overflowing from my inmost heart ; 

And if men listen and are pleased, not less 

My pleasure in administering to theirs ; 

But if none care to hear my melodies, 

Not the less happy would I be to sing. 


This is teaching of the right sort, and of such 
teaching nature, both animate and inanimate, is 
full ; we cannot go abroad, 





rejoicing in the joy 
Of beautiful and well created things,— 

that is, if the mind be properly stored and instructed, 
—without learning some lesson that shall be good 
and salutary ; and if it be asked of us, what par- 
ticular point of spiritual instruction is illustrated 
and enforced by the nightingale, we answer—It is 
humility of heart and of intellect ; the richest and 
sweetest of all the feathered songsters loves best 
to sing in the silence of night, and in the shadow 
of the leafy woodlands. But let James Montgom- 
ery speak for us here :-— 


The lark, that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest, 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade, when all things rest: 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility ; 


and again, to quote William Browne— 


Not from nobility doth virtue spring, 

But virtue makes fit nobles for a king; 

From highest nests are croaking ravens borne, 
While sweetest nightingales sit on a thorn. 


But here we have nearly used up our space—too 
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limited by half, at least—and have not yet alluded 
to the beautiful Eastern fiction, which unites the 
nightingale and the rese—the bulbul and the attar- 
gul—in the bonds of devoted affection ; we might 
quote page upon page upon. this head alone, but 
one short passage must suffice, and that shall be 
prose. Sir Robert Ker Porter, in his travels, 
describing the rose garden of Neyanvisten, says :— 
‘** The eye and the smell were not the only senses 
regaled by the presence of the rose ; the ear was 
enchanted by the wild and beautiful notes of the 
multitude of nightingales, whose warbling seemed 
to increase in melody and sofiness with the unfold- 
ing of their favorite flowers; verifying the song 
of the poet, who says, ‘ when the charms of the 
bower are passed away, the fond tale of the night- 
ingale no longer animates the scene.’ ’’ 

We find that we have latterly dwelt more espe- 
cially upon the pleasing influence of the nightin- 
gale’s melody upon the mind, and thus, as it would 
appear, contradicted the assertion with which we 
set out, that its song was essentially melancholy 
and depressing ; but this assertion, it must be 
remembered, was considerably modified by a refer- 
ence to individual temperament and state of feeling. 
And, after all, the great bulk of the poetical au- 
thority is in favor of our own view of the matter, 
as we could easily show, by calling a council of 
the poets, and putting the question to the vote. 
This, however, it is scarcely necessary todo. One 
more witness only shall we call into court, and 
his evidence must be considered as final and con- 
clusive. This witness is Ippolito Pindemonte, who, 
as his translator, Mr. H. Rankin, informs us, has 
been usually considered as par excellence the poet 
of melancholy: he has written some fine stanzas 
on night, in which the following occur :-— 


But, hark ! what soft delicious sounds arise 
From yonder thicket’s leafy, wild retreat ! 
Sweet nightingale! thy voice I recognize ! 
Thy nectar notes where e’er to me most sweet : 
I always loved thee, for thy genius is 
Gloomy and sad. ‘Thee do the muses greet 
As their companion : I, too, with my lay, 
Have paid my court to thee from boyhood to this day. 
Perish the wretch who would thy song remove 
From the green copse to an imprisoned cage ! 
An unbought songstress, in the myrtle grove 
Thou art best heard—’t is thy own native stage. 
The dusky earth beneath, wide heaven above 
In silent gloom, are thy loved heritage ; 
And the free fluttering from bough to bough,— 
Oh ! ne'er would I the pangs of slavery have thee | 
know ! 
It is thy wont, when deepest shades prevail, 
Nor moon is seen, nor twinkling star’s pale ray, 
With eloquent discourse, and musical, 
To make dull night more exquisite than day, 
Both thou and f would fain pour forth our tale 
Mid rocks and eaves, from mortals far away. 
In others’ praise we seek not happiness ; 
In our full heart we feel one all-sufficient bliss. 





From the Transcript. 
LIKING AND DISLIKING. 


Ye who know the reason, tell me 
How it is that instinct still 





Prompts the heart to like—or hke not— 
At its own capricious will! 

Tell me by what hidden magie 
Our impressions first are led 

Into liking—or disliking— 
Oft befure a word be said! 


Why should smiles sometimes repel us? 
Bright eyes turn our feelings cold? 
What zs that which comes to tell us 
All that glitters is not gold? 
Oh—no feature, plain or striking, 
But a power we cannot shun, 
Prompts our liking—or disliking, 
Ere acquaintance hath begun! 


Is it instinet—or some spirit 
Which protects us—and controls 
Every impulse we inherit 
By some sympathy of souls? 
Is it instinct '—is it nature ? 
Or some freak, or fault of chance, 
Which our hiking—or disliking— 
Limits to a single glance ? 


Like presentiment of danger, 
Though the sky no shadow flings ; 

Or that inner sense, still stranger, 
Of unseen—unuttered things ! 

Is it’—oh, ean no one tell me, 
No one show sufficient cause 

Why our likings—and dislikings— 
Have their own instinctive laws? 





From the Presbyterian. 
O THAT I HAD WINGS LIKE A DOVE! 
Psalm lv. 6. 


Why so in haste to leave this earthly scene? 
Thou wouldst depart while yet the day is bright, 
The sky unclouded, and the air serene— 
Thou darest not bide the dark and echeerless 
night. 
Or thou, wouldst flee, perhaps, some dreaded foe, 
Or “scape the stormy wind and tempest. Is it so” 


It may be, youth is thine, unfailing health, 
Lovers and friends, and intellectual store, 
High thoughts and pure ; it is thy time of wealth ; 
But darker days ** their shadows cast before ;"’ 
Bereavement, age and sickness, thou canst see ; 
And thou wouldst fain depart before they come to 
thee. 


Or hast thou scanned the glass of prophecy ; 
Hast seen the church, and those who love her 
best, 
Afflicted, tempted, called to yield or die, 
So thou shouldst flee away, and be at rest ; 
From service, or from suffering, basely flee ; 
O' coward heart and faint ! there is no rest for thee. 


O none for thee! ‘That holy rest remaineth 
For them who lahor till the day is done ; 


| And he alone the glorious throne obtaineth, 


The victor’s meed, who in the course hath run. 
The wounded only prize the healing balm ; 
The tempest-tossed, alone, enjoy the heavenly calm! 


But, contrite soul, this vale of tears for thee, 
Like the still deluged earth to Noah's dove, 
Affords no rest. QO! mightst thou, mourner, flee 
To that sure ark, thy home of rest above ! 
Well, yet a little, breast the waves of sin ; 
Christ will put forth his hand, and take the loved 
one in, 
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From Sharpe’s Magazine. | tions, while the base is washed by the black and 


i Te | on eeraes "war , | reeking waters of the Medlock. Streets of hum- 
VISIT TO MACINTOSH 8 CAOUTCHOUC FACTORY. ming cotton-factories form the only avenues to the 
To witness on the great scale the actual manipu-| building, and the muffled roar of toiling engines, 
lation of the extraordinary substance, caoutchouc, | driving hundreds of thousands of swift-revolving 
and its manufacture into the various useful materials | spindles and looms of ceaseless clack, gives a pe- 
now so largely employed for various purposes, was | culiar impression to the visitor's mind, and prepares 
one of our most long cherished wishes. Circum-| him to expect something out of the common from 
stances having at length occurred to accomplish the | the inspection of one of the great mechanical hives 
gratification of this desire, we are persuaded that an before him. Some difficulty exists in obtaining an 
account of our visit to the immense works where | entrance, but this being overruled by the introdue- 
these operations are conducted, wi'l interest a| tion of a friend, we met with the utmost kindness 
very large proportion of our readers. This we shall | and attention from the manager of the works, who 
immediately proceed to lay before them, premising | Was so polite as to accompany us, and enter into a 
a few general remarks upon caoutchouc itself, so as | lucid explanation of the various steps of the process 
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to render our article complete in the view it will | 
present of the history and manufacture of this in-| 
valuable vegetable production. 

Have any of our readers in their school-boy days | 
plucked the milky stem of the spurge-wort, and | 
rubbed certain inveterate warts with the oozing 
milk-white juice’ In such a fluid eaoutchouc 
exists, and in all milky juices of plants this singu- 
lar substance may be detected in larger or smaller 
quantities. The composition of this milk varies) 
as to its chemical constituents, but, physically, it is 
identical in most instances, and consists of a pellu- 
eid fluid, holding minute globules of caoutchoue in | 
suspension. On exposure to air, these globules | 
rise to the surface of the fluid, like the cream of | 
animal milk, and these coalescing into one mass, | 
they form that tenacious, elastic, insoluble material 
of which we are speaking ; and by no process of 
science or art hitherto discovered can they be made | 
to reaissume their original condition. It is a re- 
markable fact that caoutchouc, in itself the most | 
innocuous of all substances, should be principally 
yielded by a tribe of plants furnishing generally | 
the most deadly products, and numbering in its! 
terrible catalogue the frightful poisons of the Man- | 
chineel, Woorari, and Upas. The method by 
which it is obtained from the trees for the pur- 
poses of commerce has long been familiar—incisions 
being made deeply into the bark. the exuding fluid | 
is collected and spread over moulds of elay to dry, | 
the mould being usually of a pyriform or bottle | 
shape. ‘The tree from which it is obtained in| 
greatest quantity is the Stphonia elastica, a large | 
tree flourishing in great luxuriance in portions of | 
South America. From the port of Para, in South | 
America, from Guiana, and the regions round | 
about, the principal supply for the European mar- | 
kets, of which England is immeasurably the | 
largest, is derived. Eastern India also sends| 
large shipments for our use. Fifteen years ago, | 





from first to last. At the very gates of the factory, 
and even for some short distance from them, al- 
though the heavy air was loaded with odors of no 
very agreeable kind, that well-known and most 
peculiar naphthaline odor which every owner of a 
Macintosh abominates, was very distinctively per- 
ceptible, and on entering the premises it increased 
until it became for a little while almost overpower- 
ing; the source of this smell we were hereafter to 
inspect. 

The first room into which we were conducted is 
on the ground-floor of the building, and is the 
apartment in which the initiatory manufacturing 
processes are carried on. ‘The casks in which the 
caoutchoue is imported are brought here and 
opened. Looking into one of them, we saw the 
** raw article’ in the form of pear-shaped bottles, 
of no great pretensions as to elegance of shape, and 
varying much from one another in aspect, fineness 
of grain,and in color. ‘The prevailing color of the 
outside was gray or black ; on a section they were 
of a cream color, that is they retained their original 
color, for the blackness is due, as we believe, not 
alone to the smoke-drying of the bottles, but to the 
chemical influence of the atmosphere upon the 
caoutchouc. A similar darkening effect'takes place 
in the case of Gufta-percha, the cognate of the article 
in question. It was curious to look at one of these 
bottles in section, for by a little close scrutiny it 
became easy to detect the number of times it was 
dipped in the liquid caoutehouc, by remarking the 
evident /ayering of the substance, somewhat resem- 
bling the annual ring-marks in the cross-cut stem 
of an exogenous tree. And it became easy to pic- 
ture the busy scene of the native manufacture; 
here one makes the clay-moulds and dries them in 
the sun, there are others hastening to and fro, dip- 
ping the moulds in the thick yellow cream which 
floats in that wooden trough, and then hanging 
them to the cords stretched between those majestic 


the enormous quantity of about ninety tons of this| trees, until the sun has dried them sufficiently for a 
vegetable extract was imported into England, and | second or third dip, while, in every direction, behold 
since this period the consumption has probably | the bleeding trunks of the noble Siphonia, stream- 
nearly doubled. Dr. Schleiden informs us that in| ing out into shells or earthen vessels the precious 
one manufactory in Greenwich alone, eight hun-| fluid destined to play so invaluable a part in the 
dred-weight are daily submitted to dry distillation | scheme of human economy. Manchester, however, 
in iron vessels. By this process a volatile oil is| is one of the most matter-of-fact places in the world, 
abtained, which possesses the valuable property of | and our reverie was soon interrupted, by a request 
dissolving with great facility solid caoutchouc | to observe the manwuvres of several men who were 
placed in it; the residue is a peculiar greasy sub-| busily engaged in this room. We must stay to 
stance, admirably adapted and largely employed | state, however, that, contrary to a preconceived 
for rendering cordage impervious to wet. This| opinion, the number of layers in these bottles is far 
process is the subject of a patent. greater than would have been supposed; thus, 

Having passed the threshold, we may now with-| there may be perhaps thirty or forty of them, or 
out further delay describe in detail the particulars | even more, to be counted in a section of one of these 
of our visit. The factory is situated in a densely-| bottles; indicating, of course, that before com- 
pupulated district of Manchester, its tall form rising | pleted, the patient native must have dipped it so 
in bold prominence from a crowd of human habita-| many times into the fluid caoutchouc, and so many 
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times hung it up in the burning sun. In addition 
to the bottle ‘‘ rubber,’’ to make use of a convenient 
technicality of phrase, we were surprised to find it 
imported also in the form of solid square masses, or 
cakes ; but the finest kind, so far as we were able 
to perceive and learn, comes over exclusively in 
the pyriform shape. ‘The finest and purest speci- 
mens are all now sorted out, and kept distinct for 
the various purposes for which India-rubber in its 
original form is used generally. 

long one side of the room long troughs full 
of water are arranged, into which steam-pipes 
enter and keep the water at a pretty high tempera- 
ture. Several men, seated on stools and armed with 
long knives, sit before these troughs with a cask 
of rubber at their sides. ‘Taking up the bottles, or 
pieces, and placing them on a board before them, 
they slice thém with a sawing motion in half, 
and throw the halves into the hot-water. As we 
watched this simple process going rapidly forward, 
we too ioseed the object of it, together with the 
disagreeable truth that the art of adulteration is, 
alas ! not unknown in the dense and world-removed 
parts of Guiana. Small stones, lumps of clay, bits 
of wood artfully concealed in the smooth plump 
masses, fell from them under the operation of the 
knife ; while in the middle of others was found a 
curious lump of bad caoutchouc, formed out of the 
scrapings of the sides of the troughs, and put in to 
increase the weight. These impurities necessarily 
become a serious annoyance to the manufacturer, 
and necessitate the adoption of several processes 
which common honesty on the part of the savage 
producer would altogether do away with. After 
soaking in the hot water for some time, the clay 
becomes softened and is washed away, and the 
other impurities are picked out. The pieces are 
then collected out of the troughs and conveyed in 
baskets to another portion of the building. 

That it might be truly said we had seen the 
substance in all of its stages, we took a piece from 
the trough, and were conducted by our clear-headed 
companion to a lower room. Passing by piles, or 
stacks of what appeared to be strips of very coarse, 
thick, sacktloth, we were brought to the end of the 
room where the purifying machinery was fixed. 
The construction of this very powerful and efficient 
engine will be very readily understood. At a 
convenient height from the ground were placed 
two cast-iron rollers, the faces of which were cut 
in a very peculiar manner ; these revolved upon 
strong shafts, upheld by a cast-iron frame, and 
capable of being put in or out of gear with the 
driving machinery at pleasure. Immediately above 
them a jet of water was made to fall so as to wash 
with some force the revolving surfaces. Below 
was a complete system of drainage, by which the 
soiled water escaped. Our piece of rubber was 
now taken, and the machine being set in motion, 
and presented to the revolving rollers, as with a 
giant’s grasp they seized the substance and cranched 
it between their iron teeth, in a manner so energetic 
as to make one almost shudder, while the water 
washed over the substance and swept away every 
particle of foreign matter. This process was re- 
peated several times, and each time the water 
brought away less and less impurity, until at length 
it washed through quite clean. The effect of this 
mangling operation in the rubber was very singu- 
lar. Instead of tearing into shreds of great minute- 
ness, it actually flattened it out into a firmly cohe- 
rent mass, deeply indented, it is true, with the 
tooth-marks of the strong engine, so deeply indeed, 
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as to wear the appearance of coarse network ; yet 
still forming a tenacious and resisting band of caout- 
chouc. The aspect of the substance has also under- 
gone a remarkable alteration ; it is no longer black 
externally, and cream-colored within, but is now 
uniformly of a grayish tone of color. Neither any 
longer can the gritty sensation consequent upon its 
impure condition be detected in it; in short, instead 
of being a heterogeneous mass, both as to texture 
and external character, it is now a soft, smooth- 
feeling homogeneous substance. The vast amount 
of impurity got rid of in this simple manner would 
scarcely be Clietel there fell out of a tolerably 
pure piece of rubber, a little handful of fine gravel, 
not to take into consideration the large amount of 
clay washed away as mud during the process. 
We thus discovered that, what on our entrance we 
had mistaken for heaps of coarse sackcloth, were 
actually heaps of rubber in its now greatly altered 
and purified form. 

From the nature of this process it will be evident 
that when the rubber leaves the purifying engine a 
large quantity of water must necessarily be included 
in the masses, locked up, possibly, in little bladders 
of the substance. This must be perfectly removed, 
or its presence would interfere to a most serious 
extent with the success of future processes. The 
thick bands of rubber are, therefore, conveyed to a 
stove-room heated by steam-pipes. They are here 
disposed so as to give the greatest facilities for evap- 
oration, and after remaining a certain time they are 
removed, when it is found that every particle of 
moisture has been driven away. 

Following a truck laden with the dried substance, 
we entered another room, in the centre of which 
was a massive piece of machinery, the kneading 
engine. Although not heated artificially the tem- 
perature of this room was very considerable, and 
the cast-iron frame of the engine was in places so 
hot as not to be touched by the hand with comfort. 
The source of this heat is very interesting ; it arises 
exclusively from the compression of the rubber by 
the powerful mechanism into which it is placed. 
To the reader inconversant with the laws of caloric 
this may appear rather inexplicable, but the diffi- 
culty is easily removed. It appears that every 
substance has within it an amount of caloric which, 
not being sensible to the touch or thermometer, is 
called datent. If the body, no matter what it is, 
undergoes a violent compression this latent heat is 
(to use homely language) squeezed out, and then it 
becomes sensible to the touch and thermometer, 
and may even arise to a considerable degree of 
temperature. Thus there is a philosophic toy con- 
sisting of a piston working in an air-tight cylinder ; 
at the bottom of the piston is a small piece of Ger- 
man tinder. Now, by violent forcing down, with 
a sharp sudden motion, this piston, so much heat is 
extracted from the compressed air, and the tinder 
actually takes light! 

The principle in the case in question is precisely 
similar; the rubber undergoes a degree of com- 
pression which would crush the human body into a 
shapeless jelly ; and the result is a very convenient 
one ; for it extricates exactly enough heat to keep 
the caoutchouc, which, as is well known, is soft- 
ened by heat, at a proper temperature for working, 
without the necessity of applying heat by artificial 
means. 

The kneading-engine is, probably, five or six 
feet high, by eight or ten in length. It consists 





of a sort of powerful cast-iron box, with four 
heavy iron lids, counterbalanced by a falling weight. 
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Along the horizontal axis of the box, or chest, is 
placed a massive roller of cast-iron, with fluted 
edges, which is in connection with a system of 
strong cogs and moving-gear attached to the engine- 
shaft. Itis thus made to revolve slowly, but with 
invineible force, inside the box, and would, of 
course, if there were any substance placed between 
it and the sides of the chest crush or compass it 
with great power. In order to watch in succes- 
sion the whole of the stages of the kneading opera- 
tion, let us suppose the box empty. The four 
heavy lids are lifted up, an armful or two of the 
bands of rubber are crammed in, until the customary 
quantity is stowed away. The lids are then low- 
ered down, and fastened over the contents of the 
chest by powerful bolts, which prevent their being 
lifted up by the action of the machinery, and a 
handle sets the whole ponderous wheel-work and 
roller in steady motion. A low, muffled, crushing 


sound escapes from the machine, indicative of the | 


fearful mangling which it is inflicting upon the 
captive rubber. At the same time, the tempera- 
ture of the chest rises rapidly, and before long 
becomes very high indeed. When this has gone 
on for an hour or so, one or two of the lids are 
unloosed and partly raised, and now an opportu- 
nity is afforded us of inspecting the kneading of 
the substance. ‘The mass has undergone a strik- 
ing alteration; it is no longer a hard resisting 
substance, but is soft and plastic as dough. Its 
color is also changed from a grayish cast to a yel- 
lowish brown ; and its texture is smooth and uni- 





form. Could we compare it to anything, it resem- 
bles just now an oblong flattened mass of brown 
dough, only that it emits the peculiar caoutchoucine | 
odor to a rather disagreeable extent. Its motion | 
inside the chest is just that of a planetary body ; | 
it traverses an orbit bounded by the sides of the | 
box, and it has also a motion of rotation upon its | 
own axis in so doing. This, in fact, as a little! 
reflection will show, is just the combination of | 
movements we should expect from a body placed | 
in such a position and under such circumstances as | 
that in question. In consequence of this peculiar | 
revolution the mass is presented at regular inter- 
vals to all parts of the sides of the chest, and is! 
not, as might perhaps have been supposed, spread 
over all parts of it at once. Thus, at stated times, 
it presents itself in a body to that part of the chest 
where the lids are situated, and if the lids were 
not partly closed it would turn itself completely 
outof the chest. This fact is taken advantage of 
when the kneading has gone on for a sufficient 
length of time; the four lids are then lifted quite 
up, and the great, soft, hot mass is majestically 
discharged out of the machine into the arms of 
a couple of men. When one quantity is removed 
its place is taken by another, and the process be- 
gins, goes on, and concludes as before. 

In order to form it into a convenient shape the 
mass is then taken into another room. Here we 
saw several presses, of various forms, intended to 
effect this object. ‘The most common mould into 
which it is placed is one of cast-iron, six feet in 
length, one in breadth, and one indepth. Another 
form was that of a solid drum. On the soft mass 
of rubber being placed in these and covered in, it 
was placed under an hydraulic press, and by this 
means was made to take the form of the mould. 
After remaining under pressure until it was cold, 





it was then removed and carried up stairs to the | 
cutting department, whither we would beg the 
reader to foilow us. | 
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Every one must have seen, and many must be 
puzzled about, that form of India-rabber which is 
sold, and is largely used, particularly for chemical 
and philosophical purposes, in thin sheets, which 
are commonly about a foot broad and six feet long, 
the thickness varying from that of paper to that of 
shoe-leather. If the surface of one of these is 
closely examined it will be found to present the 
appearance of cross ridges or marks of a very deli- 
cate kind, all perfectly parallel with one another. 
Under a small Stanhope lens they become very 
manifest, and exhibit their real character as cuts or 
furrows. With a little patience from fifty to sixty 
of these cuts can be counted in an inch of the sheet, 
making from 600 to 700 of them in a foot. Re- 
membering the form in which caoutchoue was im- 
ported—in bottles—it was long a source of the 
profoundest perplexity to ourselves to conjecture by 
what human skill a tissue, so to speak, so beauti- 
fully uniform in width and thickness could be 
formed thereout. A part of the difficulties attend- 
ing the question have been now removed by the 
preceding observations, and if the reader will con- 
sent to give us a little patient attention the rest 
will vanish also. 

Upon the removal of the rubber from the mou.d 
it is brought to the cutting room, and placed in an 
iron ease of the same dimensions as the mould: 
that is, six feet long, one broad, and one deep. 
This case has double sides, and the partition, being 
connected with a steam-pipe, is filled with steam, so 
as always to keep the rubber at a certain degree of 
softness of texture. This case is arranged so as to 
move backwards and forwards, carrying the mass 
of caoutchoue with it. At the further end of the 
apparatus is a most ingenious little machine, by 
which the delicate operation of slicing off the rub- 
ber in these sheets is effected. Essentially, this 
consists of a horizontal knife, keener than any 
razor, placed so as to have a lateral motion of a 
limited extent, and in connection with some curious 
mechanism and a short crank by whieh its cutting 
movements are effected. Parts of the machine are 
so arranged that the thickness of the layer to be cut 
can be easily determined by screwing the bearings 
of the knife higher or lower. Just above the knife 
a little stream of water is continually flowing so as 
to lubricate the cutting edge, and thus facilitate its 
action against this tough and most peculiar mate- 
rial. The machine, being set in motion by a driv- 
ing strap, the knife begins to act with immense 
rapidity, so much so, indeed, as to cause the ear to 
lose the impressions of a set of distinct, rapidly re- 
peated noises, the resulting sound being a loud 
whir of a peculiar kind. The case, with its con- 
tents, moves slowly up to the swift-moving edge, 
until at length the mass of rubber is in contact 
with it, and, in a few seconds, a beautiful delicate 
layer of the material is seen curling up. The end 
of this is taken by an attendant and partly rolled 
round a cast-iron roller. ‘The machine then goes 
on, acting by itself. It draws up the case contain- 
ing the rubber to be cut; it cuts it of any desired 
thickness, and, finally, rolls it up in a convenient 
form for future purposes. All the attention, in 
fact, this clever contrivance requires is the first ad- 
justment, and the removal of the cut layer when 
the whole length, six feet, has been cut. The 
time taken to cut through this length is about six 
minutes, or a foot ina minute. From this datum 
we are able to get at the speed of the knife, and, 
remembering the number of cuts just mentioned in 
a foot, we find that it makes from 600 to 700 cut- 
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ting movements in a minute, or about 4,000 for the 
whole length of six feet. There is a modification 
of this apparatus in use for cutting the rubber when 
it is cast into the form of a solid drum. In this 
ease the drum revolves, and the knife acts inces- 
santly until it has sliced off any required number 
of feet. Where, for any peculiar purpose, a 
greater width and length of sheet-caoutchouc are 
necessary than can be produced by one of the above 
machines it is formed by means of this contrivance. 
The simultaneous action of several of these engines 
made this room a very busy and a very noisy scene. 

A very valuable application of caoutchoue has 
been its use in the formation of what are called 
‘*‘elastic webs.’’ ‘These tissues are extensively 
employed for the manufacture of many of the minor 
articles of human apparel. Among them are straps 
for ‘ braces,’’ bandages for surgical purposes, 
bands for gloves, watch-guards, and such like. If 
the materials of which such fabrics are composed 
are subjected to a little scrutiny it will be found 
that they owe their valued elastic properties to the 
fact that they contain filaments of caoutchouc inter- 
woven and covered with cotton or silk, the elastic 
filaments forming the warp, or long threads, and 
the cotton or silk, in addition to the coating with 
which they surround the filaments of caoutchouc, 
forming the cross-threads, or weft. ‘The method 
by which these delicate filaments of caoutchoue are 
manufactured, although, apparently, very difficult 
to comprehend, is, in reality, very easy. Every 
reader must have seen the pill-machines which adorn 
our apothecaries’ counters, and knows that they are 
formed of two pieces of brass cut into grooves, and 
so adjusted that the edges of that piece which is 
held in the hands and those of that which is fixed 
in the frame, when the machine is in action, shall 
just touch each other, thus leaving room for the 
round body of the pill in the interspaces. The | 
machines by which the elastic filaments are cut are 
on a precisely similar principle, only that grooves 
are cut into two rollers, which revolve by power, | 
and on placing a thin plate of the rubber, taken | 
from the last machine between these rollers, they | 
cut it into a number of filaments, all smooth and | 
round, and of greater or smaller size, according as | 
the nature of the case demands. 

The manufacturing processes connected with | 
unprepared rubber ending here, we quitted this, 
building to witness its treatment by the aid of sol- | 
vent agents. In passing along a sort of court our. 
attention was arrested by an iron boiler of gigantic | 
proportions. ‘This immense structure was placed | 
in the open air, under a slight roof to turn the wet | 
off. Approaching nearer to it, we at length dis- | 
covered the main source of the naphthaline odor | 
which met us at the gates. The boiler was a vast | 
reservoir for the naphtha used on the establishment. ' 
Some conception of its actual size may be formed | 
from the remark that it was estimated to contain 
when full about 45,000 gallons of this spirit. Its 
present contents, as we were informed, were about 
18,000. ‘There are several pumps in connection 
with it, which either evacuate its contents, or fill it 
from the vessels in which this fluid is brought to 
the factory. Inquiring the cause for the adoption 
of so large a reservoir, we were informed that it 
was necessary fur some time at the outset of the 
manufacture, in consequence both of the enormous 
consumption of the fluid and the uncertainty of pro- 
curing a constant supply. 

For a considerable period the preparation of 
caoutchouc solution was vonducted on an erroneous | 








| this invaluable fabrie is prepared. 
about eighteen Macintosh engines disposed in vari- 
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principle. It was made very liquid in the first in- 
stance, and then evaporated down to the consistence 
of a paste. By this means an enormous loss of 
naphtha was occasioned, the amount evaporated 
amounting to 2000 gallons a week! Experience 
has shown that much of this was only waste of ma- 
terial, and the proportions now employed of ** spirit” 
to rubber are very different, only enough spirit 
being used to reduce the caoutchoue to the state 
of a pretty thick paste, so as scarcely to require 
evaporation at all. The solvent used, as we have 
just noticed, is naphtha, a fluid produced in consider- 
able quantities in the gas manufacture, and in other 
chemical operations ; the principal source is, how- 
ever, the gas works. So large was the consump- 
tien at a fe emer period that it was found impossible 
to mect the demand, and every gas-factory in, and 
even some out of, the country, were Jaid under con- 
tribution to afford an adequate supply. 

The solution of caoutehouc is a very simple oper- 
ation. ‘I'hin sheets of it are laid in proper vessels, 
covered with the solvent, and submitted to a gentle 
heat. By this means its solution is quickly effected, 
and we are then presented with a glutinous semi- 
transparent fluid, very viscid, and of an intensely 
powerful odor. For many economical purposes 
this solution is highly prized, affording as it does a 
most valuable water-proof varnish, applicable to 
many fabrics with advantage, and largely used, to 
quote an instance on the great scale, in the forma- 
tion of balloons. 

From the manufacture of the caoutchoue paste, 
we were led to a long apartment where this paste is 
applied to tissues of various kinds. If we examine 
the section of a piece of waterproof, or Macintosh 
cloth, we find it consists of three layers, an under 
and upper one of cloth ard an intermediate stratum 
of caoutchouc. In this apartment we beheld the 
ingenious and simple processes by means of which 
There were 


ous parts of this department, most of which were in 
full work at the time, giving a very animated char- 
acter tothe room. ‘The method of manufacturing 
a Macintosh will be best understood by a descrip- 
tion of one of these engines. It consists of a low 


| square frame, in the front part of which is the roll 


of tissue, a sort of cotton ** twill.”’ we believe, des 
tined to receive the caoutchouc layer. Just above 
this roll of cloth, are placed a pair of long iron 
rollers in a horizontal position, and set in motion 
by proper machinery ; both these rollers are heated 
by a steam pipe, which enters at their axes. Over 
the lower one passes an endless web, intended to 
carry on its surface the cloth to be ‘* Macintoshed ;"° 
the upper one, which is the spreader, is smooth and 
polished. ‘The cloth now enters between these ro}]- 
ers, and, just as it enters, amass of tenacious cacut- 
choue paste is placed upon its upper surface, and 
spread by an attendant over the breadth of the 
cloth, ina thick lump. Being drawn onwards by 
the machine, the cloth goes through the rollers ; 
but, in consequence of their close adaptation the 
one to the other, it is only able to drag with ita 
thin, smooth, and beautifully even pellicle of the 
paste. It then passes over a flat iron chest, also 
heated by steam; the superfluous naphtha is thus 
evaporated, and by the time the fabric has been 
drawn to the end of the machine, it is dry enough 
to bear rolling up, which is accordingly etiected by 
the machine itself. 

It is thus seen that the operation is one of re- 
markable simplicity, the only care requisite being 
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to supply the machine with fresh paste in suitable | 


quantities, and to regulate its uniformity of distri- 
bution over the breadth of the cloth. We believe 
that the apparatus by means of which common 
diachylon, or sticking plaster, is spread is upon a 
precisely similar principle. But the tissue thus 
prepared, although perfectly water-proof, requires 
another layer of cloth to fit it for most of the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. ‘This is effected by 
merely causing the single tissue to pass between 
hot rollers, an upper layer of the cloth being ap- 
plied to its surface, and made to adhere by the heat 
and pressure. 


caoutchoue would not recommend it as an article 
of apparel for gentlemen. Latterly, however, 
matters have undergone a change; the fantastic 


title of agua-scutum has been fastened upon the | 
single tissues, and a vast number of waterproof | 


garments, with glossy black faces, are now worn, 
under the supposition that a beautifully light and 
novel water-repellant article has just been dis- 
covered ! 
double fabric tor clothing, it is used to an immense 
extent in many of the factories and works of the 


web upon which the cotton cloth rests in its passage 
through the cylinder printing engines. 

One curious fact in connection with this room 
must be mentioned ere we quit it. The odor of 
the naphtha is so strong as to be distressing for 
some time to those who have weak or irritable 
lungs ; and remarking upon the fact we inquired 
whether it produced any effect upon the health of 
the men constantly exposed to its influence. 


intelligent conductor informed us that the only ill | 
effect he ever experienced was occasionally several 
of the symptoms of ¢éoaication, and, now and 


then, the occurrence of intense headaches. 
factory, he has no sooner emerged into the fresh 
air than he has commenced: staggering and reeling, 
as if under the potent influence of ardent spirits. 
But this effect gradually wore off, and his appear- 


ance, together with that of the workmen, certainly | 


did not leave any stigma upon the healthiness of 
the occupation. Some peculiar views regarding 
the nature and cure of consumption and the reme- 
dial influence of naphtha held by certain authors, 


led us to inquire, also, whether there was any im- | 


munity from this disease among the men. A satis- 


factory reply could not be given; but it was stated | 


that some of their former work-people had certainly 
found benefit from the task; whether they were 
permanently relieved or not, is another question. 
As will be readily supposed, the risk of fire in this 
building altogether is excessive, and its occurrence 
would be likely to signalize itself as a fearful and 
awful event. Several fires have occurred, some of 
them doing tremendous mischief, and by the bril- 


liancy of their up-leaping flames, creating a terri- | 


ble sort of admiration in the vicinity. Every room 
is now built on a fireproof plan, and the property 
is therefore as secure from the overwhelming 
effects of this visitation as its inflammable nature 
will admit of. 


Vosha Sangh ann) i- 


For a length of time the ** double’ | 
tissue, as it is called, was exclusively manufactured, 

as it was thought that the shining surface of the | 
time 


In addition to the large demand for the | 


ivalued discoveries of our day. 
neighborhood, particularly by calico printers, as a! 


Our | 


He | 


assured us that after a busy day in this part of the | 
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jances of which meet and astonish us every day, 
vuleanized India-rubber, is also prepared at this 
factory. This singular substance may be formed 
In several ways, either by immersion in melted 
sulphur, or by kneading the rubber with a due 
proportion of sulphur in the machine already de- 
scribed, and after this process has been completed, 
heating it to a certain point. But we believe the 


most common method is to reduce the caoutchoue 


to the semi-fluid condition by means of naphtha, 
and then to mix with it a definite quantity of sul- 
phur. A paste is thus formed which may be 
spread out so as to form a flat layer, by means of 
one of the spreading machines, or it is sufficiently 
plastie to be moulded in various ways. At this 
true chemical union of the sulphur and 
eaoutchoue is not established. After the proper 
form has been given to the substance it is removed 
to an oven, where it is exposed to the temperature 
of 300° Fahrenheit. Apparently a true chemical 


|compound is the result; the material has lost its 


plasticity, and has entered into the possession of 
those most extraordinary powers of resisting com- 
pression, and of almost insuperable elasticity, 
which have caused it to take rank among the most 
It can now no 
longer be made to unite with another portion of the 


/ same material, as it could before it was heated, and 
|it becomes therefore necessary, whatsvever be the 


nature or form of the article it is intended to be, 
that all the manipulatory processes be ended before 
the substance is put into the oven. We were 
shown ap immense number of articles made of it, 
of which we can only particularize a few. ‘Tubes 
of all diameters, bottles of various sizes, springs, 
straps, rings, washers, bands, diver’s clothing, 
gaiters, boots, gloves, and many more. And in 


examining the mechanism of a new self-acting 


mule, for cotton spinning, just erected in a beauti- 
ful mill over which we wandered, we found there 
two strong slips of this all-useful substance per- 
forming an important part in the mechanism of the 
apparatus. 

But our lengthening page reminds us that ca- 
outchouc, even as the subject for an article, loses 
none of its elastic attributes. A number of minor 
facts could be mentioned, each possessed, it may 
be, of a degree of interest; but since they are 
readily supplied by the majority of readers, we 
feel no hesitation in refusing their admittance into 
our paper. Within the not unreasonable limits to 
which we have confined ourselves will be found, 
we believe, an account of one of the most remark- 
able of our manufacturing processes, hitherto, in 
no instance, brought under the notice of the gen- 
eral reader, sufficient to enable him to form a satis- 
factory coneeption of the whole, and even of some 
of the minutia of the most important parts of the 
manufacture. As we have gone through the vari- 
‘ous operations to which human skill has subjected 
this singular material, and, as we look to the innu- 
merable direct and indirect benefits conferred upon 
us by the inspissated juice of a tree, can we fail to 
acknowledge that all these ends were foreseen in 
l its creation, and that it is the Creator’s hand which 
has thus singularly endowed and freely bestowed 
\this blessing upon mankind ? 












From the Independent. 
Memoir, Letters, and Poems of Bernard Barton. 

Edited by his Daughter. Philadelphia: Lind- 

say & Blakiston. 1850. 

A rew years ago the name of Bernard Barton, 
the Quaker poet of England, was made familiar to 
the religious publie by his fugitive pieces, which 
were extensively copied into the religious news- 
papers; but of late he wrote and published less, 
and had passed comparatively out of mind. His 
recent death has revived the memory of his pleasant 
poems, and created a demand for their republica- 
tion in a permanent collection. This call has been 
responded to by his daughter, and the Philadelphia 
publishers, in their reprint, have given the poems 
adress becoming their simplicity and purity. In 
reading these effusions, our hearts have been drawn 
out in an unwonted measure toward their author as 
a man of true poetic feeling, of a genial humanity, 
and a deep heart-experience of life and truth, of 
rare liberality, and of sincere and humble piety. 
There breathes through his poems a feeling of ten- 
derness and kindness which awakens at once the 
kindlier emotions of the soul ; and there is, in most 
of them, a vein of evangelical religion, which indi- 
cates the source whence the poet drew his inspira- 
tion. Even his pleasantry is the pleasantry of a 
spirit refined and made cheerful by Christian hope. 
There is nothing malicious in his wit, and nothing 
unseemly in his mirth. But he inclines rather to 
a plaintive mood, though always relieved by the 
consolations of religion. Called to part with his 
chosen companion within a year after his marriage, 
and soon after the birth of his only child, through 
the solitude of more than forty years he never lost 
the tenderness of his early love, or the freshness 
of his early grief. The following touching lament 
for his wife was published in his first volume : 

O thou, from earth forever fled ! 
Whose reliques lie among the dead, 
With daisied verdure overspread, 
My Lucy! 
For many a weary day gone by, 
How many a solitary sigh 
I ’ve heaved for thee, no longer nigh, 
My Lucy! 
And, if to grieve I cease awhile, 
I look for that enchanting smile 
Which all my cares could once beguile 
My Luey! 
But ah! in vain—the blameless art, 
Which used to soothe my troubled heart, 
Is lost with thee, my better part, 
My Lucy! 
Thy converse, innocently free, 
‘That made the fiends of fancy flee, 
Ah! then I felt the want of thee, 
My Lucy! 
Nor is it for myself alone 
That I thy early death bemoan ; 
Our infant now is all my own, 
My Lucy! 
Couldst thou a guardian angel prove 
To the dear offspring of our love, 
Until it reach the realms above, 
My Lucy! 
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Could thy angelic spirit stray, 
Unseen companion of my way, 
As onward drags the weary day, 
My Lucey! 
And when the midnight hour shall close 
Mine eyes in short, unsound repose, 
Couldst thou but whisper off my woes, 
My Lucy! 
Then, though my loss I must deplore, 
Till next we meet to part no more, 
1’d wait the grasp that from me tore 
My Lucy! 
For, be my life but spent like thine, 
With joy shall I that life resign, 
And fly to thee, forever mine, 
My Lucy! 


Mr. Barton was of a Quaker family, and held 
strictly the tenets of the Society of Friends; yet 
he held them in a kind and liberal spirit toward 
others. This is illustrated in the following lines 
‘* written in a prayer-book given to his daughter :”’ 

My creed requires no form of prayer ; 
Yet would I not condemn 

Those who adopt with pious care 
Their use as aids to them. 


One God hath fashioned them and me, 

One spirit is our guide ; 4 
For each, alike, upon the tree 

One common Saviour died ! 


Each the same trumpet-call shall wake, 
To face one judgment-seat ; 

God give us grace, for Jesus’ sake, 
In the same heaven to meet ! 


These verses indicate also that his sentiments 
were thoroughly evangelical* on the great doctrines 
of the Christian system. 


In the following stanzas he modestly sets forth 
his Quaker belief : 


TRIPLETS, FOR TRUTH’S SAKE. 


Let sceptics doubt, philosophers deride, 
The Christian’s privilege, *‘ an inward guide ;”’ 
‘** Wisdom is of her children justified !”’ 


Let such as know not what that boon implies, 
God’s blessed book above his spirit prize ; 
No stream can higher than its fountain rise ! 


Let them whose spirits types and shadows crave, 
For baptism trust the elemental wave ; 
** One Lord, one faith, one baptism,”’ still must save ! 


Let those who, like the Jews, require a sign, 
Partake, unblamed, of outward bread and wine : 
Thou, Lord, within—canst make the substance mine. 


Believing, in thy glorious gospel day, 
Types, emblems, shadows, all must pass away ; 
In such I dare not place my trust and stay. 


* Evangelical is to us a very sacred word ; meaning 
something about the glad tidings of God’s good-will to 
man, as proclaimed in the salvation brought to us by our 
blessed Lord. Hence, we are more than sorry to see it 
used in any restricted sense ; as the name of a party in a 
church, for instance. ‘To know what the word means as 
you read, you must know who uses it. A Calvinist 
means by it something very different from its meaning in 
the mouth of a German Rationalist. The meaning is 
very indistinct, therefore, because you may not fully under- 
stand the position of the writer; for the writer means, 
by calling a religious doctrine evangelical, that he agrees 
with it.— Living Age. 
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Abba! on thee with child-like trust I call ; 
In self-abasement at thy footstool fall ; 
Asking to know but thee, and find thee all! 


With Bernard Barton poetry was not a trade ; it 
was not work, but play. His work was at a clerk’s 
desk in a bank, where, for forty years, he spent his 
days—even till the day before his death ; his even- 
ings alone were devoted to literary pursuits. As 
he was not dependent on book-making for a liveli- 
hood, and had no one dependent on him but a 
daughter, he was not necessitated to write, but 
wrote mainly from a true poetic impulse and sug- 
gestion. In this respect he resembled Charles 
Lamb—with whom he kept up a regular corre- 
spondence. This correspondence, by the way, with 
that of Southey, forms a valuable part of the volume 
before us. Barton published often with too little 
elaboration for the nicety of the critics; but, per- 
haps, the very ease and carelessness of the style in 
which his ever genial sentiments are clothed, will 
make him the greater favorite as a household poet. 
He led a life of comparative retirement, and of 
great simplicity; but his integrity, purity, and 
benevolence, won for him the strong affection of a 
circle of friends, and the esteem of all his neighbors. 

The following brief poems may serve as speci- 
mens of the prevalent tone and style of his verse : 


I walked the fields at morning prime— 
The grass was ripe for mowing ; 

The sky-lark sang his matin chime, 
And all the world was glowing. 


I wandered forth at noon—alas ! 
On earth’s maternal bosom 

The scythe had left the withering grass, 
And stretched the faded blossom. 


Once more, at eve, abroad I strayed, 
Through lonely hay-fields musing, 

While every breeze that round me played 
The perfume was diffusing. 


And so the “ actions of the just,”’ 
When memory has enshrined them, 

Breathe upward from decay and dust, 
And leave sweet scent behind them. 





THE DESERTED NEST. 


°T was but a withered, worthless heap 
Of dirt, and moss, and hair ; 

Why then should thought and fancy keep 
A busy vigil there? 

Yet, for some moments as I stood, 
And on it looked alone, 

I could but think, in musing mood, 
Where are its inmates gone ! 


Perhaps beneath some sunnier sky 
They joyous sing and soar ; 
Perhaps in sad captivity 
Eternally deplore ; 


And, then, imagination stirred, 
Down to its hidden spring, 

Far, far beyond both nest and bird, 
Thought spread her airy wing. 


When from our tenements of clay, 
Where briefly they are shrined, 





Thought, fancy, feeling, pass away— 
Where flies the deathless mind? 


Either, from sin redeemed, it soars 
On angel wing above, 

And there its gratitude outpours 
In praise and joy and love ; 

Or, exiled from the eternal source 
Whence such alone can flow, 

It breathes, in accents of remorse, 
Unutterable woe. 





From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE INEVITABLE. 


INSCRIBED TO JOHN FORSTER-——-BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Forster, whose voice can speak of awe so well, 
And stern disclosures, new and terrible, 

This were a tale, my friend, for thee to tell. 
Seek for it, then, in some old book ; but take 
Meantime, this version, for the writer’s sake. 


The royal sage, lord of the Magic Ring, 
Sdlomon, once upon a morn in spring, 

By Cedron, in his garden’s rosiest walk, 

Was pacing with a pleasant guest in talk, 
When they beheld, approaching, but with face, 
Yet undiscerned, a stranger in the place. 


How he came there, what wanted, who could be, 
How dare, unushered, beard such privacy, 
Whether *t was some great Spirit of the Ring, 
And if so, why he should thus daunt the king, 
(For the ring’s master, after one sharp gaze, 
Stood waiting, more in trouble than amaze,) 
All this the courtier would have asked ; but fear 
Palsied his utterance, as the man drew near. 


The stranger seemed (to judge him by his dress) 
One of mean sort, a dweller with distress, 

Or some poor pilgrim ; but the steps he took 
Belied it with strange greatness; and his look 
Opened a page in a tremendous book. 


He wore a cowl, from under which there shone, 
Full on the guest, and on the guest alone, 

A face, not of this earth, half veiled in gloom 
And radiance, but with eyes like lamps of doom, 
Which, ever as they came, before them sent 
Rebuke, and staggering, and astonishment, 
With sense of change, and worse of change to be, 
Sore sighing, and extreme anxiety, 

And feebleriess, and faintness, and moist brow, 
The past a scoff, the future crying ‘‘ Now !” 
All that makes wet the pores, and lifis the hair ; 
All that makes dying vehemence despair, 
Knowing it must be dragged it knows not where. 


Th’ excess of fear and anguish, which had tied 
The courtier’s tongue, now loosed it, and he cried, 
*O, royal master! Sage! Lord of the Ring, 

I cannot bear the horror of this thing ; 

Help with thy mighty art. Wish me, I pray, 
On the remotest mountain of Cathay.’’ 


Solomon wished, and the man vanished. Straight 
Up comes the terror, with his orbs of fate. 


** Solomon,”’ with a lofty voice said he, 

“* How came that man here, wasting time with 
thee ? 

I was to fetch him, ere the close of day, 

From the remotest mountain of Cathay.” 


Solomon said, bowing him to the ground, 
‘* Angel of Death, there will the man be found.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


, Georgia, April 12, 1850. 

Dear Sir,— About the commencement of the 
present year, I subscribed for your excellent peri- 
odical for the period of six months ; and after send- 
ing me two copies, you were pleased to discontinue 
2t—the reason I know not, unless you were fearful 
that you would never receive pay. Christianity 
enjoins upon me the payment of twenty-five cents— 
which you find enclosed—the price of said two 
copies. Please enter it to my credit. 

Very respectfully, &c., 





P.S. You need not now resume the forwarding 
of the ‘* Living Age,’’ though you were disposed 
to do so. 


Boston, 17th April, 1850. 
To Mr. — — ———-,, , Geo. : 

Six, — I have received your letter of 12th. You 
allege that ‘‘ Christianity requires you to pay me 
twenty-five cents,’’ and accordingly you send, in an 
unpaid letter, (which cost ten cents,) a shinplaster 
of twenty-five cents, which is here entirely worth- 
less. 

My supposition is, that you think this a smart 
piece of revenge. If I were sure of this, I should 
quietly burn your letter and shinplaster, and give 
myself no further thought of it. 








But as it may be true that you really feel the 
duties which Christianity imposes on us all, and 
have erred in this matter, either from temper or | 
want of thought, perhaps a few words of explana- 
tion may do you some good—supposing you to be 
young. 

We do not send the Living Age to strangers 
without pay in advanee; and the reason is that 
which you guess—we are afraid of not being paid. 
Having tried the experiment of trusting people out 
of reach, I do not find that they have always either 
honor or ‘** Christianity’? enough to pay. There | 
is due to me in this way thirty thousand dollars, | 
being all that | was worth, when I turned over a 
new leaf. | 

In your letter of 22d December, you order the | 
Living Age for six months, and say * the subserip-_ 
tion money | will remit you in due time.” 

As a matter of courtesy we sent the work to you 
for two weeks—so that you might see by the| 
terms printed on it, that the “due time ’’ was in 
advanee. If, upon receiving the first number, you 
had sent the money, it would have reached us early 
enough to have prevented any irregularity in mail- | 
ing your numbers, and the third, fourth, &c.,| 
would have followed in proper time. 

Now this was quite all that ‘* Christianity ”’ re- 
quired in the matter—and as a business specula- | 
tion, the chance of being paid looked rather small. | 

As to your postseript—allow me to-say that) 
nothing in your present conduct disposes me to 
regret that your order should be withdrawn. I see 
no reason in this remittance, which is worth ten 
cents less than nothing, for departing from our 
regular rule of payment in advance. If you will 
comply with that (and you can send one dollar at a 
time, if you choose) we shall be glad to supply you. 
The shinplaster is enclosed—it may avail you ; 
please accept the two numbers as a gift. 

I cannot help drawing a moral from this little 
matter; you recognize the obligation which ‘*Chris- 
tianity ’’ imposes on you, to pay twenty-five cents— 
and your self-satisfactory mode of performing it is, 
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to send me a worthless promise to pay. That is the 
way, | fear, in which my own obligations to Chris- 
tianity are performed. I recognize them, and, in an 
indolent, careless, and worthless intention, am too 
apt to quiet my conscience, and think them per- 
formed. Like yours, my good deeds are worse 
than nothing, and leave me for sole dependence 
those of my Lord and Saviour—to whose love and 
mercy | commend you and myself. 
Your fellow- Christian, 
Tue Eprror or rae Livine Ace. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Labor and Other Capital ; the Rights of Each Se- 
cured, and the Wrongs of Both Vindicated. By 
Edward Kellogg. New York: Published by 
the Author. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 


A few months ago we read and noticed at some length 
this very elaborate treatise on what may be called the 
Rights of Labor and the Wrongs of Money. We have 
since received another copy, with the information that the 
hook is quite popular in some sections of the country. 
And there is no doubt that Mr. Kellogg is right in certain 
of his positions—the only question is, how to substitute 
his theories for the present practice of the world. We 
shall not re-read the book, for although, as we have said, 
it contains a certain amount of truth, yet we sincerely be- 
lieve that its proposed remedies for present evils are not 
only as bad as the disease, but that they can never be 
made to work. If our memory serves, the idea is that 
capital has too great a sway over labor, and that this op- 
pression arises from the fact that interest on capital is too 





| high; or, in other words, that it is too high in compari- 


son with the wages of labor. All this we should be dis- 
posed togrant, although as the present condition of things 
Is, to a great extent, a natural product of man, time and 
circumstance, it is quite probable that if the world began 
to-day with Mr. Kellogg’s notions, it would soon degen- 
erate into its present condition of low wages for labor and 
high wages for accumulated capital. But further, when 
we are offered a panacea for these evils in a government 
issuing paper money on land, irredeemable in anything 
but land, we are prepared to say the contriver of this nos- 
trum is a,monomaniac—that his plan cannot be carried 
into effect, and that, if carried into effect, it would be 
more obnoxious than the present system. We hold such 
books as this in hand, to be credible witnesses of a puerile 
waste of ink, pens, type and paper, to say nothing of time 
and brains. And yet the volume contains much sound 
and ingenious reasoning, many curious calculations, and 
portions may be read with pleasure and instruction, by 
any intelligent man. We hope, however, it may never 
be very popular in our country.— Boston Post, 


Life of John Calvin. By Thomas H. Dyer. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author of this memoir has evidently sought to write 
with impartiality, and in pursuance of his plan has drawn 
as largely as _ upon Calvin’s own writings for his 
biography. e are not sure, however, that Calvin's 
warmest admirers will be altogether pleased with the 
work, because all the phases of that remarkable man’s 
character—the weaker as well as the stronger points— 
are impartially portrayed. It is difficult to lower one’s 
standard of theological reverence and attachment, and 
such veneration unavoidably tinges one’s views of the 
man as well as the divine. Mr. Dyer’s memoir, however, 
will be a standard book.—Com. Adv. 


The Poultry Book, by John C. Bennett, has been 
published by Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. 
The author of the work is a physician and surgeon of 

Massachusetts, who has been for some years a practical 

fowl breeder, and who is as discriminating in the differ- 

ent breeds of farm-yard fowls, as his brethren in the di- 

agnosis of diseases. The book gives very minute direc- 

tions, many of them derived from his own experience, for 
the rearing and treatment of the barn-yard fowl, the 
goose, the Suck, and the turkey, with observations on the 

respective merits of the various breeds. The work is il- 

lustrated by figures of the different breeds, which are 

portraits from life.” G. P. Putnam has the work here. 
N. Y. Ev. Post. 
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Poetry for Schools. 


This is a school book intended for reading and recita- 
tion, prepared by Mrs. E. Robbins, author of ‘‘ Popular 
Lessons,” “Classic Tales,” and many other interesting 
works for the young. It is aselection from the best poets 
in the English language. This is a new edition of the 
book, which has been carefully revised, and is enriched 
with many specimens of the best American poets. It is 
published by Messrs. C. 8. Francis & Co., New York. 

Daily Advertiser. 


Mahomet and his Successors. By Washington 
Irving. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


The second volume of a work than which, we are free 
to say, even Mr. Irving has written nothing more posi- 
tively beautiful and captivating in style, interesting in 
narrative, and calin and clear in philosophical observa- 
tion and discussion. Irving’s Mahomet is, to our thinking, 
one of the most charming books ever written. 


N. Y. Com. Ado. 


Lynch’s Dead Sea Expedition. Philadelphia: Lea 


& Blanchard. 


The publishers have done good service to the American 
public, and to the cause of science by issuing this volume, 
which is an abridgment, at an economical rate, of the very 
interesting work of Lieutenant Lynch. We cannot doubt 
that the abridgment will be found hereafter in every school 
library, no less than in the private collections of those 
who could not afford the more costly edition. 

N. Y. Com. Ad>v. 


Rlustrations on Natural Philosophy. "dited by 
Dr. W. 8S. Mayo, published by G. P. Putnam. 
Price $6. 


These Illustrations consist of six large admirably en- 
graved plates, containing nearly one hundred well selected 
figures. The plates are mounted upon pasteboard, var- 
nished and fitted with loops, so that they can be hung up 
in the school-room or kept in a portfolio that accompanies 
them. ‘The figures are trom five to ten times the size of 
the usual illustrations of the books, and being sepurate 
from the text are admirably adapted for the purposes of 
demonstration and recitation. A descriptive key for the 
use of the teacher accompanies each set. 

There is no good reason why children should not be 
familiarized, ata much earlier age than is now usual, with 
the general properties of matter, and the commoner prin- 
ciples of mechanics. Dr. Mayo’s illustrations will un- 
questionubly greatly facilitate the introduction of the study 
of natural philosophy into schools where it has not been 
taught, and materially aid teachers and classes who can- 
not have the advantage of an expensive apparatus. 

N. Y. Ev. Post. 
The Origin of the Material Universe. 


This is the title of a treatise which undertakes to give 


a description of the formation of the earth and events con- | 


nected therewith, from its existence in a fluid state to the 
time of the Mosaical narrative. Itis published in a very 


handsome style by Messrs. Phillips, Sampson &Co. The 
: ' 


naine of the author is not given.—Daily Advertiser. 
William Penn and Thomas B. Macaulay. By W. 
KE. Forster. H. Longstuth, Philadelphia, 


We have read this pamphlet, and think it refutes the 
proofs which Mr. Macaulay alleges in support of his 


charges ; and that the historian failed to comprehend the | 
Without any Romish affinities, Penn | 
would have a sympathy for ail persecuted people, whether | 
And we do not see why | 


position of Penn. 


Romanists, infidels or heretics. 
he was not at liberty to use and keep up his influence with 
James, for the purpose of relieving them. We see no 
sufficient reason to suppose him guilty of any selfish ends, 
or unworthy means. Q 


The Sequel to Old Joliffe. 
Trap to catch a Sunbeam.”’ 


This is one of the most pleasant of this very agreeable 
series of hooks. The author has the power of interesting 
the reader, an, if he will, making him better, with hardly 
the shadow of a story, by placing before him beautiful 
pictures of what ought to be, and may be true. 


these beautiful pictures is described in these words :— 


By the author of * A | 


One of | My flower blooms in the skies. 
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‘* As she affectionately kisses her kind benefaetor, he 
asks her whether she says her prayers, for he should like 
| to hear her.‘ Louly remember a little word,’ she answers 
innocently, ‘but L always say that cause father said I was 
to—he could n't remember any more.’ ‘ Say it then my 
dear, and I'l teach you the rest.’ The child knelt down, 
| and with the newly-risen moon in its pale beauty shining 
| on her innocent face, murmured ‘ Our Father. if was all 
she knew. Joliffe lifted her from her knees, and, impress- 
ing a fervent kiss on her forehead, gave her gently to Jane, 
who carried her to hed.” 
This charming little book is published, as the rest of 
the series have been, for the author, a young English girl, 
by Messrs. James Munroe & Co.—Daily Adver. 


Poems by Mary Scrimzeour Whitaker. Charleston: 
Joseph B. Nixon. 1850. 


The volume which bears this title is the production of a 
lady of Charleston, who is already known by her contribu- 
tions in verse to various periodical publications of this 
country. It would hardly be necessary, we imagine, to 
say to the reader of this volume that its contents were 
from a female hand. The character of the sex is, for the 
most part, as visibly impressed upon the composition as 
upon the hand-writing. 

At all events, the character of this couilection of the 
poems of Mrs. Whitaker is truly feminine. The subjects 
are such as one who finds her happiness and her sources 
of interest in domestic life melo naturally choose—nat- 
ural affection, love, friendship, religion, the reminiscences 
of youth, associations with familiar places, the domestic 
calamities by which we are chastened, sickness, separa- 
tion and the grave. We cannot help thinking that the 
| female mind draws from these subjects a tenderer interest, 
| and treats them with a finer pathos than the other sex. 
| To show in what manner the author of this volume has 
| the power of moving the minds of her readers, we copy 
| one of these poems, in which an affecting incident is re- 


| lated with sweetness and simplicity. 





THE DYING CHILD'S REQUEST. 


| Mother, don’t let them carry me away down to the dark, cold 
| churchyard, but bury me in the garden—in the garden, mother t 


O, mother! in yon church-yard dread 
Lay not your little one, 
Where marble tomb-stones, o’er the dead, 


Are shining in the sun. 


I know, dear mother! I must die, 
But Jet me not go there ;— 

In that sad place I fear to lie, 
It is too cold and drear. 


In our sweet garden I will rest, 
Beneath the orange-tree ; 

The mocking bird there builds her nest, 
And she will sing o’er me. 


And there, next spring, will roses, too, 
Bloom red upon their stalks, 

And hyacinth and heart’s-ease blue 
Flourish beside the walks. 


The churchyard, mother, is too far, 
So far from you and home,— 

It looks so wild when evening's star 
Hangs in heaven’s azure dome. 


Then promise, mother, near to you 
My little grave shall be, 

Where hyacinth and heart's-ease blue, 
Grow by the orange-tree. 


The dying child could speak no more ; 
When her last wish was told, 

Death’s paleness spread her visage o'er, 
Her lips grew white and cold. 


Her narrow tomb, amidst the flowers, 
Was in the garden made ; 


And oft that mother weeps, for hours, 
| 


Beneath the orange shade. 
And when those flowrets bloom and blusn, 
With rich and varied dyes, 
She thinks, and bids her sorrow hush,— 
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Wasnixaton, 27 Dec. 1845. 
Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the English 
language, but this, by its immense extent and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmos’ 
expansion of the present age. J @ ADAMS 
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